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NOTES 


DespitE confident statements made in the Press during 
the past week, we have the best reason for knowing that 
Anglo-French difficulties in West Africa are mot on the eve 
of final adjustment. All that can be said with definiteness 
is that the French Government will hang up the issue 
until after their elections, and that the British Government, 
on their part, will not yield from the position already out- 
lined in these columns. 


THERE is no foundation for the suggestion put forward 
in certain journals this week that Lord Selborne is destined 
to succeed Lord Aberdeen as Governor-General of Canada. 
There is not in the Canadian position, as things now are, 
sufficient responsibility to tempt away from London a man 
so immersed in Imperial politics as the Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies now is. 


Tuose who have met Mr. Rhodes since his arrival in 
England agree in noting his unbounded confidence in the 
success of the Progressive movement in South Africa as 
against Krugerism. The Progressive party in Cape Colony 
now has a certain majority of five in the Legislative 
Council, and Mr. Rhodes will soon be at the head of the 
party. Next January he will, without a doubt, proceed 
With his steady plan of drawing Rhodesia, Natal, and 
Cape Colony into a commercial and industrial federation 
in which, happily, there is no question of race—for many of 
the Dutch are with him—but there is the question of 
British paramountcy. 





IF you are laid by the heels for a spy while over in 
France this Easter, put the case in the hands of Maitre 
Labori. He has managed this little affair of Zola’s ad- 
mirably. At the trial he made the prosecution look foolish ; 
on appeal he has got his client off. It is now the novelist’s 
turn. The way in which he uses his success will show the 
world what sort of a man he is at bottom. Some of us do 
not know quite what to make of him. In the meantime 
we congratulate Zola on escaping Sainte Pélagie—half- 
heartedly, it is true, for gaol never did a public personage 
harm—and felicitate France whole-heartedly, if she will 
permit us, on the high character of her highest Court. 
But how about da chose jugée now, and M. Clémenceau’s 
own little ‘‘ libel” on General Billot, and Dreyfus—and the 
Elections ? 


Otp Lo Ben’s young men were a bad lot, but the 
Khalifah’s Baggaras could give them points and a beating. 
For years past, as Father Ohrwalder, Colonel Wingate, 
and Slatin Pasha have told us, they have made the Upper 
Nile region a hell upon earth. Last week we saw some 
hundreds of the tyrants driven out of Shendy with great 
slaughter by their erstwhile victims, helped by fellaheen 
now drilled, regimented, and self-respecting. Later, certain 
Jaalin ‘‘ friendlies” have paid off old scores at a point 
south of that place. As to the Baggaras in zariba under 
Mahmoud the Moody, over against the Sirdar’s forces on 
the Atbara, the choice (for the most of them) continues to 
lie between (1) starvation where they squat, (2) facing and 
being mown down by Anglo-Egyptian maxim and 
magazine fire (delivered as likely as not from behind barbed 
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wire), or (3) making a détour across to Kassala and 
perishing miserably in the desert. 


Berore thes¢ words are printed stern necessity will 
probably have compelled them to take a decision. One 
can imagine the exultation with which the Khedivial black 
troops and the ‘‘ friendlies” contemplate the approaching 
downfall of the enemy from whom they have suffered so 
much. Verily (they must think) a new day is dawning in 
this land when Allah permits justice to be done upon the 
Baggaras. Nor is the oppressors’ master, the cruel, 
cowardly, enfeebled voluptuary of Omdurman, out of 
mind. A piastre for A’s thoughts when he heard of 
Captain Beatty’s gunboat having reaching Shabluka! The 
point is not seventy miles from his palace. 


Apris Frangots-Joseph, le diluge, say the wiseacres. 
They dwell on Austro-Hungary’s warring nationalities and 
Parliamentary bear-gardens, and on the quite exceptional 
influence exercised by the aged Kaiser, and see nothing 
before the country but disintegration when the veteran 
ruler shall pass away. No doubt the case of the Dual 
Monarchy will be serious when His Majesty is no more. 
If, however, the pessimists would think of the really 
wonderful resemblance between Austro-Hungary and an 
ancient Boer trek-waggon, they might get some comfort. 


Sucu a vehicle is dreadfully ramshackle; it is patched 
here, and tied together there; it never moves but with a din 
and fearful joltings ; every moment seems ike to be the 
crazy old structure's last. But, though always at destruc- 
tion’s door, never with all its accidents does it come 
actually to smash. Wherefore we are inclined to think 
that there may be hope even for Austro-Hungary. Its 
friends have been encouraged during the past few days 
by the news that the Heir Apparent, the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand d’Este, has completely recovered from the con- 
sumption which threatened him, and has been invested by 
his uncle with high office. The S¢andard’s correspondent 
in Vienna, who ought to know, attributes to him ‘‘ nobility 
of character,” and writes 


Given time to profit by the wisdom, wide experience, and benevo- 
lent character of the Emperor, the Archduke, if blessed with health, 
will certainly fill the place destined for him with dignity and ability. 


So may it be. 


WE are only beginning to realise how signal a service 
Canada rendered the Empire when by kindly pressure she 
induced British Ministers to free us from the antiquated 
shackles of the German and Belgian treaties. Dire 
consequences were predicted to British trade with these 
two countries ; yet the negotiations proceeding at Berlin 
will probably result in at least as good an arrangement as 
existed before, while the colonists will be free to deal 
preferentially with British goods if they so desire. Canada, 
taking prompt advantage of this fiscal freedom, has declared 
for a 25 per cent. tariff preference for British goods from 
August 1 next. Following suit, the Australian Federal 
Convention has resolved that the federal tariff at the 
Antipodes should give preference to British goods, and 
that meanwhile each Colony should individually give a 
substantial preference. The West Indies are now by 
Canada’s boldness and firmness enjoying a freedom in 
reciprocity negotiations with the United States which they 
were denied in 1885, and, lastly, we have the declaration of 
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Mr. Rhodes that it is to Canada that South Africa owes 
the removal of obstacles to her tariff readjustments. ‘‘ The 
treaties were on the way,” he told a Cape Zimes represen- 
tative, ‘‘ but Laurier has got rid of them.” ‘‘ Canada as 
pioneer ” is more than an apt phrase. 


Mr. Ruopes, they tell us, is very much in a hurry in 
South Africa. Even so, is it not the fault of most of us 
stay-at-home Britons that we lag behind until some more 
alert foreign competitor romps in ahead of us? Take the 
African continental telegraph line, of which we shall soon 
be hearing great things. It is, if you like, Mr. Rhodes’s 
private toy—he certainly is paying for it out of his private 
purse, for even the great financial corporations which he 
controls would not advance a shilling on it. Mr. Labou- 
chere, we doubt not, still regards it as a millionaire’s 
insane delusion to talk of carrying the British flag from 
the Cape to Cairo. Yet the telegraph is already as far 
north as Lake Nyassa, and note the Imperia_ use to 
which it is at once being put. A Commission is de- 
limiting the British and German spheres of influence 
between Lake Nyassa and Lake Tanganyika. Very 
accurate observations are necessary in order to determine 
the longitude, and these can only be taken at a spot 
where there are no vibrations, and, best of all, where there 
is a properly equipped observatory. Hence, at the request 
of the Foreign Office, Dr. Gill, the Royal Astronomer at 
Capetown, is now flashing the result of his observations 
all along this new telegraph line to the Commissioners in 
the Far North. This we owe to the man in a hurry. 


TAKE another example. We see the steady advance 
of our troops up the Nile with satisfaction over a piece of 
work done so quietly yet effectively. But the troops 
depend on the railway, and the railway has depended on 
Mr. Rhodes’s loan to Sir Herbert Kitchener of engines 
built in England for the Bechuana Railway. Some even 
of Mr. Rhodes’s friends were staggered at his order for 
thirty engines with one stroke of the pen. But the South 
African leader takes time by the forelock, and pushes 
about the plant of industrial enterprise as a player pushes 
pieces on the board; and, though his personal fame is 
bound up in Bechuanaland, he freely places his foresight 
at the service of the Nile campaigners, leaving Sir James 
Sivewright at Capetown to follow his example by lending to 
the Bechuana Railway engines belonging to Cape Colony. 


Sir ALFRED MILNER seems to engender common sense 
and good feeling wherever he goes. Last time it was at 
Graaf Reinet ; and how wise and timely were his words 
there is proved by what has followed them—the victory of 
loyalty and liberalism at the elections for the Cape Legis- 
lative Council and the secession from the Afrikander Bond of 
its better elements. On the 4th inst. it was at Bloemfontein ; 
and the cablegram, which tells of his reception there—a 
most cordial one—tells also of the return of President 
Stein to a better mind. Six weeks ago he was full of 
bitterness towards us, and would hear of no union except 
with his kinsfolk across the Vaal. Now he declares th t 
political tension is abating, while a friendly feeling is 
springing up again towards Natal and the Cape Colony 
which promises well for the Customs Union presently to 
be established, we may hope, between them and the Free 
State. And at the opening of the Volksraad the band of 
the State Artillery, in recognition of Sir Alfred Milner’s 
presence, played ‘‘ God save the Queen.” 
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One of the principal subjects which will engage the 
attention of the Volksraad during the Session thus 
auspiciously opened is the revision of the Orange Free 
State Constitution. We may confidently anticipate that, 
be the changes what they may, Mr. Kruger’s statesman- 
ship will be taken by way of warning rather than by way 
of example. The Commission appointed last Session to 
suggest alterations recommend that the period of 
naturalisation should be three years, and that a simple 
oath of allegiance, without renunciation of nationality, 
should suffice ; in startling contrast with the Transvaal, 
where, after a fourteen years’ probation, you are still 
excluded from full citizenship, and must take an oath of 
allegiance, which Mr. Chamberlain has rightly styled 
‘unusual and humiliating.” Here in this difference in 
the terms of citizenship we catch sight of the gulf which 
divides the two Republics—a gulf which the mere senti- 
ment of race is insufficient to bridge. Within a year Mr. 
Rhodes will lay the foundation-stone of a federation of 
South African States under British paramountcy, and, 
however it may be with the Transvaal, the Orange Free 
State by sheer force of reason will be brought within its 
pale. 


WE are glad that Mr. Goschen has been led to pro- 
mise a reconsideration of that burning Irish grievance 
respecting the wearing of the shamrock by Irish sailors. 
Discipline is discipline, of course, and if a man disobeys 
his officers he must bear the consequences. Gunner Pilk- 
ington refused to remove the shamrock from his cap, and 
he has had his seven days’ confinement in consequence. 
But these incidents are no credit to the Service, and it 
should be the aim of British statesmanship as far as dis- 
cipline permits to turn this natural and laudable pride in 
national emblems and traditions to good account. A local 
patriot should be all the better soldier or sailor because of 
his local patriotism. It is, by the way, an amusing fact 
that, at the moment of Mr. William Redmond’s fervour 
over the shamrock, he was himself wearing a rose. 


THE debate which carried the Prisons Bill to a second 
reading in the House of Commons on Monday was notable 
if only for the fact that it reminded us that we still have 
so many members of Parliament who can speak of the 
gaol from personal experience. Of course nobody wishes 
to make the prison an agreeable asylum for the destitute ; 
but unquestionably the will of the people is that prisoners 
should not be starved or deprived of sleep, and that there 
should be a graduated scale of relaxations to be won by 
good conduct, instead of the somewhat remote prospect of 
a not very great reduction of sentence. For our part we 
would infinitely prefer all the unsanitariness and discom- 
fort of the medizeval dungeon, with its chances of a chink 
of light and hope, than the modern prison life with its 
terrible monotony, useless toil, and inelastic fare, be a 
man’s natural needs what they may. You may disguise 
it as you please, but it is torture pure and simple. 


County CouNcILs are more and more restricting indi- 
vidual liberty by an endless succession of bye-laws. The 
act of legislation has in it something irresistible to local 
busybodies. The only restraints are the fear that the 
Home Office may refuse approval, and if the Queen’s 
Bench considers the law wd¢ra vires it may quash convic- 
tion. In Kent it is of late decreed that you must not sing 
a song, sacred or profane, in the highway if a house be 
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within fifty yards, and the neighbourhood object. The 
Lord Chief Justice thinks that Kent knows best what 
Kent wants. Mr. Justice Mathews, on the other hand, holds 
that the principle may be carried too far, and the Court, 
perturbed by the conflicting arguments of these ‘‘ mighty 
opposites,” has reserved its decision. 


SomE possible disadvantages of publicity in legal pro- 
ceedings are illustrated by the breach of promise case of 
Coughlan v. Gridley, decided last Monday before Mr. 
Justice Hawkins and a special jury. Under no circum- 
stances could the plaintiff have succeeded, for there was 
no corroboration of the alleged promise. The defendant, 
too, if not precisely a saint, had behaved to the lady with 
very great generosity. One is forced to believe that the 
plaintiff counted on her opponent paying something more 
rather than have his past folly exposed to public comment ; 
if so, she ~was disappointed, but there are hundreds of 
cases in which this species of blackmail is successfully 
exacted. 


THE new volume of ‘‘ Crockford’s Clerical Directory,” 
which is just out, furnishes an excellent example of this 
not usually inviting type of literature. The compiler of 
‘* Crockford ” always contrives to make his huge annual 
lively by his own piquant preface, which is invariably 
excellent reading, though it might suggest a somewhat 
cynical conclusion as to the manners and morals of some 
of the clergy. Such a directory is perhaps subject to the 
criticism that, as the returns are made by the clergy them- 
selves, they are scarcely reliable from the statistical and 
financial standpoint. The editor, however, as his preface 
shows, has contrived to find means of verifying or checking 
the assertions of his clients, to the grievous discomfiture 
of one or two of them, who appear to have flattered them- 
selves that they could slip in a few fallacies in regard to 
University degrees without being noticed in the crowd. 


DRAMATIS PERSON: 


THE KHALIFAH 


SavyED ABDULLAHI IBN SAYED Manmup, Khalifah el 
Mahdi, is perhaps the most interesting figure of the age, 
representing as he does the astounding 
ond triumph of what all men, until a few 
years ago, were agreed to consider the 
most utterly lost of all lost causes. We must regret the 
victories of Mahdism at the expense of the British arms, 
but it is difficult to repress satisfaction over the resurrec- 
tion of so picturesque a phoenix, and impossible not to 
admire its vigour and glamour. Who among us but feels 
a pang when he stands in the Alhambra and reflects upon 
the downfall of that glorious Moorish chivalry, from which 
all our finest culture is derived? What champion of 
honour and authority but has expended many sighs over 
the medizval spirit, whose brilliant effulgence has been 
succeeded by the outer darkness of the present day? All 
glory then to Abdullahi, who, out of cold embers, amid a 
remote and barbarous race, has called into being a vast 
empire, with the venerable watchwords: God and the 
King! All hail to the divine instrument who has choked, 
so far at least as a hundred thousand square miles are 
concerned, the monstrous growth of an over-hasty civilisa- 
tion 
I exaggerate, of course. But I seek to point a moral, 
and you shall therefore excuse me. The Khalifah is a 


A Fanatic, 
yet —— 
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fanatic ; he has shed much blood in the holy name of 
religion ; he is a despot ; worst of all, he kills commerce. 
Thus, too, do many other empire-makers, revered in unison 
‘by posterity. Nor may you forget the limitations of his 
environment. Without force and fervour, aye, and a cun- 
ning sometimes akin to treachery, he had succumbed long 
ago. Itis not every man who can ride a whirlwind and 
direct a storm, nor may we deny him the use of the curb. 
‘Like many another hero, he may only be read as his enemies 
have translated him ; but even through the jaundiced vision 
of a Slatin or an Ohrwalder we may still descry much that 
is admirable. We know the greatness of the Mahdi, and 
Slatin tells how Abdullahi was the Mahdi’s chief adviser 
and mainstay, the organiser of his victories, the real con- 
queror at Khartum. We know the piety of the Mahdi, 
and we find his Khalifah surpassing him in austerity. We 
have evidence of the Mahdi'’s deep insight into the 
character of men, and we have his proclamation: 
“* Abdullahi is of me, and I am of him. Behave with 
all reverence to him, as you do to me; submit 
to him, as you submit to me, and believe in him, 
as you believe in me; rely on all he says, and never 
question any of his proceedings. ... All those who 
believe in God and in me must also believe in him; and, 
should anyone notice anything apparently wrong in him, 
they should attribute it to a mystery which they cannot 
understand, and that, therefore, it must be right.’”” How 
refreshing is this last sentence, which deserves to be in- 
scribed in letters of gold upon the tombs of all great 
kings! And it encourages a belief in human nature to 
observe how faithfully the Khalifah requited this magna- 
nimous trust. The Mahdi’s gospel, like that of the Christ, 
was a gospel of renunciation, and Abdullahi’s whole career 
breathed a spirit of self-abnegation and entire devotion to 
his master’s interests. When the Mahdi lay a-dying, 
Abdullahi tended him with all the tenderness of a mother, 
never quitting his bedside by night or day, and the Prophet’s 
fast words breathed affection and a confidence in the worthi- 
ness of his successor. 


The Khalifah’s character is a strange medley of senti- 
ment and austerity, of impulse and calculation, of 

generosity and severity. Surrounded by 
2” conspirators, he has owed it to himself 

and his mission to make short work of 
them. But he is ever ready—sometimes even too ready— 
to pardon those who can convince him of their contrition. 
Slatin Pasha, who, by his own showing, conspired the 
whole while he was reiterating promises of fidelity, was 
only shut up at the time of the siege of Khartum, when 
his treachery was really dangerous, and afterwards he was 
loaded with, as it seems, undeserved favours. Slatin 
had severely punished men for far less, and I can but 
marvel at the Khalifah’s clemency when I reflect what had 
been his lot had the positions been reversed. Though he 
was astute enough to detect Slatin’s deceit, his heart 
melted when he saw the traitor limp upon bruised feet ; 
again and again he was moved to show him the confi- 
dence of a brother, warning him against his enemies, 
and helping him to justify himself, however speciously. 
Though he judges very quickly, often by mere intuition, 
which rarely fails him, he has as keen a sense of 
fair play as any Briton. However black a case may 
be, he rarely condemns a man unheard, or then only 
when words are supererogatory. He is fond of exhorting 
his followers to sincerity and honesty, nor do his acts 


“ Crest 
‘magnifique ¢ 
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betray his words. Once he actually allowed one of his 
emirs to hale him before the Kadi, and, when the case fell 
through miserably, pardoned his adversary after a day’s 
imprisonment, solacing him with new raiment and a new 
wife. He has the Puritan’s hatred of what he calls 
‘‘earthly pleasures,’’ such as dancing and playing; he 
punishes bad language with eighty lashes for every naughty 
word, and the use of tobacco or date-wine is visited with 
a kind of premunire. Yet he is always smiling ; he does 
not despise the pleasures of the table ; his harem has four 
hundred inmates. He wears humble raiment as evidence 
of simple tastes, but he has a sense of dramatic display 
which does not belie the pose. See his braves when they 
beat the loud drum, named e/ mansura, ‘‘ the victorious,” or 
shake their spears and roar, ‘‘ #z shan Allah wa Rasulahu” 
(‘‘For God and His Prophet”); behold him force his 
horse into the Nile, drawing his sword and pointing to 
the east as he shouts ‘‘ Adlahu akbar! Allahu akbar!” 
(‘*God is great!”); and, despite their ragged woollen 
raiment and patchwork quilts, they impose as does no 
armament of Europe, however glittering and befrogged. 
As was said of the Duke of Wellington when he appeared 
at a Court function the only man without an order on his 
breast, C’est magnifique ca. He forbids with all severity 
mourning for the dead, who, if believers, are assured of 
bliss, and, if unbelievers, are unworthy of regret. Yet, 
when his master died, and he first ascended the pulpit as 
his successor, he could not restrain his emotion ; we are 
told that ‘‘ great tears rolled down his cheeks as, with a 
trembling .voice, he began to address the multitude.” 
Though proud and sensitive of praise or blame, he has 
never condescended to jealousy, and there was never any 
surer passport to his favour than to express in his hearing 
admiration for the Mahdi. 


The Khalifah affords a stupendous object-lesson of the 
futility of education. Though he can scarcely read or 
write, there are few to compare with him 
as a diplomatist and an administrator. 
He may not vie with merchants in political 
economy, as when they accepted his debased currency and 
then raised their prices, but his strong hand has always 
proved a ready match for every quibbler. Better than the 
very Kaiser, he has revived theories of patriarchal govern- 
ment. The following excerpt from one of his sermons 
might be marked as a model at Potsdam :—‘‘ Obey my 
orders, and the joys of Paradise will be yours. Those who 
are disobedient, and do not take heed to my words, are 
lost ; for them, as for the unbeliever, eternal damnation and 
hell fire are prepared.” He is a model father, and watches 
over his children with as great affection and vigilance as 
over his empire. If he favours his own tribesmen unduly, 
he displays patriotism according to his lights, for he knows 
them to be the bravest and most faithful of all. 

I have exaggerated, doubtless, though surely not more 
than his enemies. If I have slurred over the many short- 
comings inseparable from his position, it is because they 
are overshadowed by the glamour of his medizval man- 
hood. But I do not blind myself to the fact that we must 
crush him. The rise of his empire was a miracle, after 
which his conquest of Syria, Arabia, and Egypt may not 
be dismissed as an incredible dream. Or, if he succumb, 
it must not be to one of our rivals in the scramble for 
Africa. But at least let us confess our respect for a noble 
foe, infinitely worthy of our steel. 


Yet ‘we must 
crush him” 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 
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THE PERSONNEL OF PARLIAMENT 


By an M.P. 


‘In truth, a muddled world!” So, with a sigh of puzzle- 
ment and melancholy, a veteran critic ended his criticism 
of the week. In the midst of a manifold 
crisis the Englishman, with the fic of 
anxiety and smouldering rage upon him, 
observes with critical mind the leading men of Parliament, 
and indeed the uppermost thought in all minds during 
these anxious months has been, ‘‘If the worst comes, 
how do we stand? Are our men equal to the great hour ? 
Have our statesmen the grit, the courage, the will, the 
faith in England which shall make them pillars of the 
nation’s hope?” The Press, almost without exception, 
has been feverish and pessimistic; the politicians, by 
comparison with the maddened editors, calm and cold. 
Such a contrast between the views of the journalistic 
teachers and the political representatives of the country 
has rarely been known. Does it mean that the politi- 
cians are supine, or that the editors are over-anxious? A 
difficult question, which only time can answer. Mean- 
while, it is not uninteresting to speculate on the men 
who would be in demand if England had to face the great 
emergency. 


The Crisis and 
the Men 


The long peace following Waterloo was broken by the 
attempt to check Russia’s progress. When war came 
The Chief and England was astounded by the revelation 
of ministerial incapacity. People went 
about saying that the Whig aristocrats 
could not make war, just as a hundred years before they 
had said that the Whig aristocrats could not conquer 
America. The ascendency of the Whig aristocracy is not 
now so great as it was in either official or ex-official 
circles, though there is a Cavendish in the Cabinet, and a 
man imbued with all the Whig traditions at the head of 
Opposition. At the head of Administration is the greatest 
peace Minister since Walpole, and the eager patriot begins 
to ask whether the man of peace is the man for England 
to-day. The Tory journalist sighs for the days of Lord 
Rosebery’s Imperialism! Truly a muddled world. Lord 
Rosebery’s belief in the Empire is, it is true, the shining 
glory of his career; but is Lord Salisbury, then, not an 
Imperialist ? Has the Empire diminished under his rule— 
in Burmah, for example, or in Africa? It is true that he 
has avoided sensationalism, that he has accepted pacific 
compromises; but sum up his career and you will 
find that, under his consistently peaceful rule, the 
English rule has founded its predominance in Africa, 
and by annexation and agreement has secured through 
Burmah and Siam a new trade route to the Far East, 
while our navy has been steadily and sufficiently 
increased. 

The eloquence of a Canning, the rather noisy patriotism 
of a Palmerston, the oracular sententiousness of a Disraeli 
would have magnified and lauded some of these suc- 
cesses till the man in the street walked with a bolder 
Swagger, and the music-hall reverberated with the fervid 
utterances of national pride. Certain great qualities we 
may confidently expect, if under Lord Salisbury the day of 
Armageddon should dawn—he possesses the most power- 
ful of English characteristics, doggedness and patience ; 
he has an unequalled knowledge of the strong and weak 
Points of other countries. It may be that he does not 


the Country 


Possess the power of inspiriting a whole nation which is 
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so essential in Ministers at a great crisis; it may be that 
in him the native hue of resolution is sicklied o’er with 


the pale cast of thought. These things are possible ; to 
me his prudence seems not timidity but foresight, and 
I believe there is a reserve of strength and decisiveness in 
his character which the day of danger would call forth. 
While registering that personal opinion I freely confess 
that many who, three years ago, were ardent believers in 
their chief, now find their confidence modified, though, on 
the other hand, the quiet, sober, religious Englishman of 
the middle-class is probably more attracted by him now 
than ever before. 


There is no doubt that the work of the Foreign Office 
greatly interests Mr. Balfour—since he took it over from 
Lord Salisbury he has obviously been 
more keenly occupied and less bored 
than he ordinarily appears to be. The 
practical work of politics has always appealed to him 
more than the formal debating and conventional habits of 
the House of Commons. Ireland offered him a problem 
of real importance and difficulty, and he has been faithful 
to Ireland ever since. Those who have heard him talk on 
political questions on private occasions know that he is 
not a man of short views, that the possibilities of peril to 
which the Empire is subject have been to him matters of 
serious thought. He has a cool head and a lucid mind, 
more dash though less patience than Lord Salisbury, and 
that calm imperturbability of his which amazed the Irish- 
men would be proof against the prickings of diploma- 
tists. In times when great principles had to be asserted 
with clearness and firmness he would make an excellent 
Foreign Secretary, and if he made up his mind to war he 
would not fail to carry it through to the end. But he has 
much too broad a mind, and too generous a conception of 
national greatness, to believe that the Empire is on the 
verge of ruin because other countries are making up some 
of the lee-way between ourselves and them. His personal 
qualities of sincerity and earnestness make him a man 
fitted to rouse and inspire the people. Moreover, since 
the Unionist coalition entered office there has been 
no question of rivalry between Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain, though in the Press it is constantly insinu- 
ated that Mr. Chamberlain has been at odds with the 
Cecil element in the Cabinet. A well-known man of the 
world who knows everybody remarked the other day that 
‘‘Chamberlain and Temple are the two strongest men in 
England.” The Archbishop is outside politics; but there 
are many who believe that the Colonial Secretary, if oppor- 
tunity offered, would crown his extraordinary career by 
proving himself a great War Minister. It is said that, if 
war comes, the difficulty will be to keep the democracy 
firm, and that to overcome that difficulty will be the primary 
duty of the politician. Certainly no man on either side 
appeals to the working-man so irresistibly as Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and he has the further qualifications of boundless 
ambition for his country and great personal energy and 
force. 

Three others, too, are men fit to be tried as respon- 
sible leaders in times of crisis—Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
the Duke of Devonshire, and Lord Rosebery ; the first 
two eminently English alike in their qualities and their 
limitations ; the last—well, it is enough to say that, after 
he has been badly beaten and after he has resigned office, 
people are still asking whether Lord Rosebery is not a 
great man, after all! 


Other possible 
Pitts 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
A PROPOS OF ALPHONSE DAUDET 


It is sweet to talk decorously of the dead who are part of 
the past, our indisputable possession. One must regret- 
fully own that to-day is but a scramble, 
that to-morrow may never come; it is 
only the precious yesterday that cannot 
be taken away from us. A gift from the dead, great 
and little, it makes life supportable, it almost makes one 
believe in a benevolent scheme of creation. And some 
kind of belief is very necessary. But the real knowledge 
of matters infinitely more profound than any conceivable 
scheme of creation is with the dead alone. That is why 
our talk about them should be as decorous as their silence. 
Their generosity and their discretion deserve nothing less 
at our hands; and more than this, they, who belong to the 
unchangeable, would probably disdain to ask from a man- 
kind that changes its loves and its hates about every 
twenty-five years—at the coming of every new and wiser 
generation. 

One of the most generous of the dead is Daudet, who, 
with a prodigality approaching to greatness, gave himself 
up in his work with all his qualities and all his faults. 
Neither his qualities nor his faults were great, though they 
were by no meansimperceptible. It is only his generosity 
that is out of the common. What strikes one most in his 
work is the disinterestedness of the toiler. With more 
talent than many bigger men, he did not preach about him- 
self, he did not attempt to persuade mankind into a belief 
of his own greatness. He never posed as a scientist or as 
a seer, not even as a prophet; and he neglected his inte- 
rests to the point of never propounding a theory for the 
purpose of giving a tremendous significance to his art, 
alone of all things, in a world that, by some strange over- 
sight, has not been supplied with an obvious meaning. 
Neither did he pretend to an impassive attitude before the 
spectacle of life, which in gods—and in a rare mortal here 
and there—is very godlike, but, affected by some men, 
causes one, very unwillingly, to think of the melancholy 
quietude of an ape. He was not the wearisome expounder 
of this or that theory, here to-day'and spurned to-morrow. 
He was nota great artist, he was not an artist at all, if 
you like—but he was Alphonse Daudet, a man as naively 
clear, honest, and vibrating as the sunshine of his native 
land—that regrettably undiscriminating sunshine which 
matures grapes and pumpkins alike, and cannot, of course, 
obtain the commendation of the very select who look at 
life from under a parasol. 


Gifts from the 
Dead 


Naturally, being a man from the South, he had a rather 
outspoken belief in himself, but his small distinction, 
worth many a greater, was in not being 

A Simple Man in bondage to some vanishing creed. He 
was a worker who could not compel the 

admiration of the few, but who deserved the affection 
of the many; and he may be spoken of with tender- 
ness and regret, for he is not immortal—he is only 
dead. During his life the simple man whose business 
it ought to have been to climb, in the name of Art, 
some elevation or other, was content to remain below, on 
the plain, amongst his creations, and take an eager part 
in those disasters, weaknesses and joys which are tragic 
enough in their droll way, but are by no means so momen- 
tous and profound as some writers—probably for the 
sake of Art—would like to make us believe. There is, 
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when one thinks of .it, a considerable want of candour in’ 
the august view of life. Without doubt a cautious re- 
ticence on the subject, or even a delicately false suggestion 
thrown out in that direction is, in a way, praiseworthy, 
since it helps to uphold the dignity of man—a matter of 
great importance, as any one can see; still one cannot 
help feeling that a certain amount of sincerity would not be 
wholly blamable. To state, then, with studied moderation, 
a belief that in unfortunate moments of lucidity is irre- 
sistibly borne upon most of us—the blind agitation caused 
mostly by hunger and complicated by love and ferocity 
does not deserve either by its beauty, or its morality, or 
its possible results, the artistic fuss made over it. It may 
be consoling—for human folly is very d/sarre—but it is 
scarcely honest to shout at those who struggle drowning 
in an insignificant pool—you are indeed admirable and great 


to be the victims of such a profound, of such a terrible 
ocean. 





And Daudet was honest; perhaps because he knew no 
better—but he was very honest. If he saw only the sur- 
face of things it is for the reason that 
most things have nothing but a surface. 
He did not pretend—(perhaps he did not 
know how)—he did not pretend to see any depths 
in a life that is only a film of unsteady appearances 
stretched over regions deep indeed, but which have 
nothing to do with the half-truths, half-thoughts, and 
whole illusions of existence. The road to these distant 
regions does not lie through the domain of Art or the 
domain of Science where well-known voices quarrel noisily 
in a misty emptiness; it is a path of toilsome silence upon 
which travel men simple and unknown, with closed lips, 
or, maybe, whispering their pain softly—only to them- 
selves. 

But Daudet did not whisper; he spoke loudly, with 
animation, with a clear felicity of tone—as a bird sings. 
He saw life around him with extreme clearness, and he 
felt it as it is—thinner than air and more elusive than a 
flash of lightning. He hastened to offer it his compassion, 
his indignation, his wonder, his sympathy, without giving 
a moment of thought to the momentous issues that are 
supposed to lurk in the logic of such sentiments. He 
tolerated the little foibles, the small ruffianisms, the grave 
mistakes ; the only thing he distinctly would not forgive 
was hardness of heart. This unpractical attitude would 
have been fatal to a better man, but his readers have for- 
given him. With that he is chivalrous to exiled queens 
and deformed sempstresses, he is pitilessly tender to 
broken-down actors, to ruined gentlemen, to stupid 
Academicians ; he is glad of the joys of the commonplace 
people in a commonplace way—and he never makes a 
secret of all this. No, the man was not an artist. What 
if his creations are illumined by the sunshine of his tem- 
perament so vividly that they stand before us infinitely 
more real than the dingy illusions surrounding our every- 
day existence? The misguided man is for ever pottering 
amongst them, lifting up his voice, dotting his 2’s in the 
wrong places. He takes Tartarin by the arm, he does 
not conceal his interest in the Nabob’s cheques, his sym- 
pathy with an honest Academician lus béte que nature, his 
hate for an architect plus mauvais que la gale ; he is in the 
thick of it all. He feels with the Duc de Mora and with 
Felicia Ruys—and he lets you see it. He does not sit ona 
pedestal in the hieratic and imbecile pose of some cheap 
god whose greatness consists in being too stupid to care. 


His Attitude 
toward Life 








—— 
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He cares immensely for his Nabobs, his kings, his book- 
keepers, his Colettes, and his Sapphos. He vibrates 
together with his universe, and with lamentable simplicity 
follows de Monpavon on that last walk along the Boule- 
vards. It is hard to forgive him. 


‘‘ Monsieur de Monfavon marche a la mort,” and the 
creator of that unlucky genti/homme follows with stealthy 
footsteps, with wide eyes, with an im- 
pressively pointing finger. Chut! Crest 
luz. Regardes! And who wouldn’t look ? 
But it is hard; it is sometimes very hard to forgive him 
the dotted 2’s, the pointing finger, this making plain of 
obvious mysteries. Wonsteur de Monpavon marche a la 
mort, and presently takes off his hat with magnificent 
courtesy to the doctor’s wife, who, elegant and unhappy, 
is bound on the same pilgrimage. This is too much! We 
feel we cannot forgive him such meetings, the constant 
whisper of his presence. We feel we cannot, till suddenly 
the very naitvedé of it all touches us as if with the revealed 
suggestion of a truth. Then we see that the man is not 
false; all this is done in transparent good faith. The 
man is not melodramatic; he is only picturesque. He 
may not be an artist, but he comes as near the truth as 
some of the greatest. His creations are seen; you can 
look into their very eyes, and these are as thoughtless as 
the eyes of any wise generation that has in its hands the 
fame of writers. Yes, they are seen, and the man who is 
not an artist is seen also, commiserating, indignant, 
joyous, human and alive in their very midst. They 
marchent a la mort—and they are very near the truth: their 
fate is poignant, it is intensely interesting, and not of the 
slightest consequence. 


A la: Mort 


JOSEPH CONRAD. 


COLONIES, NOT REFORMATORIES 


It is a strange result of three centuries of Colonial expan- 
sion that the caution uttered by Francis Bacon should still 
be necessary to us. ‘‘It is a shameful and unblessed 
thing,” he said, ‘‘to take the scum of people and wicked 
condemned men, to be the people whom you plant; and 
not only so, but it spoileth the plantation; for they will 
ever live like rogues, and not fall to work, but be lazy, 
and do mischief, and spend victuals, and be quickly 
weary, and then certify over to their country to the 
discredit of the plantation.” Richly as the Colonies 
reward us, they have no place for the criminal and 
diseased class which we breed up in our cities ; and it is a 
fatal delusion for us to think of bettering this class by 
emigration. It is the most foolish of all vain hopes 
to believe that Colonial life will reform the character 
which is criminal at home. If, in spite of all our restraints 
provided by religion, law, and philanthropy, a man is a 
slave to his inclination, what hope can there be for him in 
a country where restraints scarcely exist, and no one has 
time to spend in correcting other people’s infirmities ? 
But men of some kind we must send. British Columbia 
is just now clamouring for British capital. The capital, 
however, is of very little use without the men to direct it ; 
and the question of most vital interest is, What Great 
Britain is doing towards furnishing the right class of 
man for the country. The money which can be sub- 
tracted in dividends, or the gold which the individual 
digger can bring away with him, does not constitute the 
value of a colony to the Mother Country. Nor is it the 
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increased population which offers fresh markets for the 
manufacturers of Birmingham, Sheffield, or Manchester, 
on which the value of a colony rests. These things are 
good; but the highest benefit which the estates of the 
Empire can confer is the relief to the congested population 
of our large centres—a relief which does not merely 
diminish the misery at home, but offers chances of success 
abroad, and affluence to men who would otherwise live out 
their days in penury. 

We must grant the Colonies some right to grumble at 
the indifference which we have shown in training our 
sons to be of use in the provinces. Setting aside India, 
for which the old East India Company did good work by 
insisting on a certain schooling, the idea has been pre- 
valent that any fool could get on in the Colonies, and 
that, speaking generally, they were the right places for 
vagabonds. Therefore, the boy who was ‘not very 
bright ” was sent to Australia. The son who showed an 
inclination to drink was removed from the humid climate 
of Great Britain to the Great Thirst Land. The boy who 
was idle was sent toa tea plantation in Assam. These 
methods of using our Colonies as part of our educational 
system still obtain ; and only those who have witnessed 
the painful result of the crass ignorance which originated 
them can realise the misery and torture underlying what 
is in itself highly ludicrous. 

If we take the educational system of Great Britain we 
shall find very little in it calculated to benefit the Colonies. 
We have not proceeded much in our educational ideas 
beyond the elaborate all-round culture which was Milton’s 
dream, nor have we abandoned the learning by rote for 
mere accomplishment which was his detestation. At the 
best we have not proceeded very far in advance of Roger 
Ascham’s scheme for teaching boys ‘‘in the Book and the 
bow ”—by which we may understand moral philosophy and 
athletics. 

A few years ago the attention of the Prince of Wales 
was drawn to the fact that the boys at Eton were not 
taught geography. But this same study of geography is 
left as optional in our elementary schools. Yet in 
Germany—whose little attempts at empire-making have 
provoked the mirth of the Zimes—geography is taught 
from a special chair. It includes a full description of the 
products of the countries, islands, and seas, as well as the 
climate, the nature of the mineral products and their com- 
mercial values, and, lastly, the effect of the whole upon the 
nature, character, and history of the various peoples and 
inhabitants. If we consider that commerce on which our 
Empire depends, how much of the elementary rules of 
trade does the average public-school boy understand ? 
Arithmetic and higher mathematics are taught him, but 
the application in the form of book-keeping or business 
calculation is not considered necessary. That we do not 
come to absolute bankruptcy at home can only be due to 
Great Britain’s happy knack of eventually correcting initial 
blunders. But the Colonies will not forgive us for sending 
them the results of our educational blunders. 

We must do more towards fitting our boys for the 
Colonies, and as a first step it would be edifying to collect 
data as to the schools which have educated the greatest 
number of our successful Colonists. Speaking from my 
own limited information, I believe that grammar schools 
would take a high rank, and could prove that boys edu- 
cated by them had suffered least in unlearning the mistakes 
of early training. The Agricultural Colleges and Colonial 
Training Colleges are still in their infancy, but no doubt 
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they would be able to trace the careers of some boys 
who have gone forth from their halls. The emigration 
societies—notably the Women’s Emigration Society, in 
connection with which is Mrs. Joyce’s training home for 
women—could also contribute information. The Colonial 
services, especially the Police, would doubtless be able to 
account for many public-school boys, particularly those 
who have failed for the army. But from whatever source 
the information comes, and to whatever class it refers, so 
long as it is reliable, it would be valuable, and assist the 
parentsand guardians at home to promote that ‘‘reforming 
of education for the want whereof this nation perishes.” 
FrANces MacNas. 


FROM A HIGHLAND STRATH 


Tue real breath of winter is still upon us: the warmth of 
Yuletide has passed away, and a terrible north wind drives 
down our Highland strath. The sky, yesterday so blue, 
is uniform grey, and the snow-flakes fly thickly. Far up 
on the bosom of Beinn Uarie one can discern, in the 
clearer intervals, the great corrie, where the drifts seethe 
and whirl; last week you might have basked there in the 
sun, looking forth upon the wide firth ; to-day it would be 
death to venture within that awful chamber of snow. 

On the smooth holm beside the river stands a sub- 
stantial farmhouse, where dwells one of those great 
sheep-farmers who have had to bear so much abuse for 
displacing the crofters. A young woman comes out, and 
steps briskly over the sward, heeding the bitter blast as 
little as if it were a zephyr of the A2gean. A harmony in 
rose and silvery grey. Roses are in her cheeks—such 
roses as only youth at its best can grow; grey her dress 
—a thick, short skirt of homespun over good serviceable 
boots—a short cloak, held close to the throat with one 
ungloved, well-shaped hand—and a grey Tam-o’-Shanter 
pulled well down over pale golden hair. There is a flash 
of scarlet somewhere, not to be defined—is it handker- 
chief, or glimpse of petticoat, or corner of ribbon ?—a 
spark of vivid colour rendering the rest more delicate. A 
prettier picture than this lass marching through the storm 
you would not find in all the streets and parks of London. 
One of Mr. Black’s young braves must have come in 
captive on the spot. 

Will our dear, fine ladies not read a moral therein ? 
Not, indeed, that they should wear Tam-o’-Shanters at 
matinées, or forswear gloves in populous places, but the 
old, threadbare precept—simplex munditiis. What return 
does anybody, except the milliners, derive from the vast 
outlay in fine feathers and ‘‘ picture” hats? It is shining 
eyes and hair, and shapely limbs and je ne scais guoi—not 
‘‘ospreys” and humming-birds and aniline dyes—that 
does for the enemy. But the enemy is done for daily, in 
spite of these detriments to fascination (for such, in most 
cases, they really are). The plea here is not for him, but 
on behalf of innumerable beautiful and harmless creatures, 
who suffer by reason of extravagant adornment of ladies’ 
hats. 

The plume trade—we have heard something of late 
about the real nature of this. There is a certain un- 
obtrusive organisation—the Society for the Protection of 
Birds—which for some years past has been quietly collect- 
ing and diffusing information about the means by which 
the traffic in bird spoils is maintained. It is not a hyste- 
rical Society ; it does not aim at ultra-humanitarian in- 
terference with field sports or food supply; it simply 
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endeavours to expose and arrest the atrocious cruelty 
inseparable from the collection of certain plumes and the 
approaching extermination of some of the loveliest crea- 
tures on God's earth. It proceeds on the assumption— 
surely not too Utopian—that the chief customers of this 
trade—educated Christian ladies—would forswear feathers 
for ever rather than knowingly abet barbarity. Last year 
a distinct impression was made. Ladies learnt for the 
first time the real source of so-called ‘‘ ospreys ’’—the 
delicate hair-like plumes which grow on several species 
of small white herons only at the breeding season. These 
feathers form, in fact, a kind of bridal veil for both sexes, 
and they fall off as soon as the season of matrimony is 
over. Therefore, in order to obtain them, the nesting 
colonies have to be invaded; the birds are caught on their 
nests, the coveted plumes are torn out, the wretched 
parents are flung down—sometimes dead—sometimes only 
crippled, to linger and die beside their starving young. 
Men of science are not credited, as a rule, with over- 
sensitive hearts ; at all events, they often calmly discuss 
matters which make the blood of ordinary people to boil 
or run cold; yet Professor Newton, in his admirable 
‘* Dictionary of Birds,” just completed, has not been able 
to refrain from honest execration of the nefarious persecu- 
tion of white egrets. 

Well, no sooner did the Society above named make 
known by lectures and leaflets the truly abominable pro- 
ceedings necessary to keep up the supply of ‘‘ ospreys,” 
than the demand was affected. Ladies refused to decorate 
themselves with plumes so basely borrowed. <A/onsteur le 
plumassier was compelled to resort to artifice. Hitherto 
he would have been righteously indignant had anybody 
hinted that his ‘‘ospreys” were not genuine; ow he 
protests that they are artificial Many ladies have 
bought them on this assurance, and it is time to inform 
them that they are being deceived. So greedily is the 
harvest being reaped, so abundanj are the consignments 
from Virginia and India, that it would not pay to fabricate 
white heron plumes. Let ladies be persuaded, therefore, 
to decline to help off the trade with its ill-gotten stock, 
and that a cock’s plume or a bunch of Coventry ribbons— 
even a Tam-o’-Shanter—will exact quite as much homage 
from the other sex as the rarest plumes from oudre-mer. 

The traffic in ‘‘ospreys” is only one of many other 
branches which keeps collectors busy. 
humming-birds, chatterers—all the living jewellery of the 


tropics—is being depleted to satisfy this truly savage. 


fashion. A remarkable tirade has been uttered recently 
by the Jesuit Victor Cathrein against the growing tender- 
ness of modern Christians towards the lower animals. 
This he denounces as un-Christianlike and demoralising, 
on the theological ground that these creatures have no 
rights, and that man is as free to tear them in pieces or 


destroy them as he is to ruin his own clothes or pull a. 


peony to pieces. Happily, matters have gone too far for 
any such anthropocentric doctrine to find any echo in 


Britain, though it is true that Christians have a goad deal. 


still to learn from Mahommedans in this respect, as anyone 
may observe by comparing street scenes in Naples with 
those in Constantinople. English ladies of fashion have 
it much in their power to promote the humane treatment 
of their feathered fellow-creatures ; nor will they fail to.do 
so when they understand how to do it, without the 
slightest sacrifice of grace or splendour in attire—without 
even adopting the role of simplex munditiis. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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TO BET OR NOT TO BET thing will still remain to do; for behind all is the principle 


in human nature which touches with charm the element 
For him ‘not apt to beat over Matters, and to call up of risk. That must be got rid of, or the evil will break 
one Thing to prove and illustrate another,” Lord Bacon out in a new place. The result is absurd, for the evil and 
advises “let him study the Lawyer's Cases.” Alas! Lord misery caused by so tyrannous an interference with indi- 
Bacon lived when reports were judiciously edited; now vidual action would far outweigh any possible good to be 
they are issued in endless profusion and bewildering obtained. But if a golden mean exist, legislation has not 
variety, hard to understand, impossible to reconcile, till found it. We do naught but patch and tinker, and dare 
the very judges—those arch confusion-mongers—are fain not or cannot deal completely and logically with the 
to call upon Parliament to show afresh what is, what is matter. In sober truth, the only discernible principle is— 
not law. Some subjects are worse than others, and of a betting among the poor is to be put down, betting among 
surety that of betting is worst of all. Last Saturday, in the rich left alone. Perhaps this is quite right ; perhaps 
the Court for the Consideration of Crown Cases Reserved, the poor people need to be protected or coerced. Is this 
five judges, in the case of the Queen against John notso? Then is legislation on the subject a blunder ? 
Humphrey, used exemplary diligence in making con-  [t may be right enough to prevent the law enforcing a 
fusion worse confounded, and ended by unanimously wager ; but, for prevention, let us do it thoroughly or not 


praying in aid the High Court of Parliament. at all. Francis Watt. 
As the subject is one of general importance, an attempt 
to make it clear to laymen may be useful. The Betting MUNICIPAL TELEPHONES 


Act of 1853 dealt a shrewd thrust at the bookmaker. He 
must not use a ‘‘ house, office, room, or other place” for UNLEss we can establish municipal telephones the State 
ready-money betting. For nigh half a century no one will be at the mercy of a monopoly which is ‘‘ absolutely 
thought to apply this to them that frequent racecourses. unfettered.” That was the conclusion of Mr. Hanbury’s 
But of late it occurred to the Anti-Gambling League that admirable speech on the telephone problem in the House 
Tattersall’s ring at the Hurst Park racecourse was a of Commons last Friday, in which he showed a keen 
place, and in March 1897 the League found a Divisional appreciation of the national and commercial interests at 
Court of five judges of the same opinion. The bookmaker, stake, and proposed to appoint a small Select Committee 
high as well as low, was threatened with extinction. His which is intended to pave the way for municipal telephones. 
plight was the worse that no direct appeal was Mr. Hanbury recognises that this is the only practicab 
possible, since the decision was given in a criminal solution of the present difficulties. Our telephone service 
case; but, being a man of many wiles, he or his is atrociously bad—dear, defective, and inadequate. A 
advisers ingeniously raised the very same point in acivil service which has become an absolute necessity in com- 
action, and in Powell against the Kempton Park Racing mercial life, with which we could not dispense for a single 
Company the Court of Appeal practically upset the deci- day, is still treated and charged for as if it were a luxury. 
sion in Hawke v. Dunn, and the ‘‘bookie” not merely In the cities of our greatest commercial rival, Germany, 
breathed, but flourished again. Now, common-sense the charge for telephones has been reduced to £2 10s. a 
would seem to settle right off that Tattersall’s Ring is a year. Here the tariff varies from £10 to £20, and, 
“place”; but then it is also a common-sense principle wherever the necessity for this rapid means of communica- 
of interpretation that general words are restricted by tion is greatest, there the charges will be found highest. 
special words preceding them, and so the ‘‘place” in Intolerable as is the situation now, it is nothing to the 
the Act must mean place of a like nature, with office, dangers which loom ahead. Only by arming munici- 
house, or room; else why use the particular words palities with power to provide telephones can we avert 
at all? Clearly enough (some urged), the ring was these dangers, and obtain cheaper and more efficient 
not such a place. The Divisional Court felt this telephonic communication. 
difficulty, but it held the purpose of the Act was to put When telephones were first introduced into this country 
down ready-money betting generally, and so to aim at the service was left to free competition. In 1879 the Post 
this particular kind. I cannot here pursue the argument Office sought to obtain control over telephones, but the 
further. Now, on Saturday, the Court held an archway proposal was not included in the Telegraph Act of that 
to be a “‘place” within the meaning of the Act, and, of year. In 1880 the Law Courts made the discovery that a 
course, it was hard to reconcile this with the Kempton telephone was synonymous with a telegraph, and that by 
Park case, at which some of the judges made sly hits. the Telegraph Act of 1869—passed before telephones were 
Such is the legal state of the question, but the real invented—the Post Office had a monopoly of this kind of 
difficulty is other than technical. Parliament may say communication. It is under that Act that the Post Office 
what a place is, but will Parliament not shirk the graver issues licences for telephones and obtains its royalty. The 
issue, ‘‘ How is betting to be dealt with?” Now opportunity of bringing the service wholly under public 
betting is not in itself illegal, nor is bookmaking a for- management and combining it with the Telegraph Depart- 
bidden calling. Hitherto the State has been “ willing to ment of the Post Office was then lost, with the result that 
wound, and yet afraid to strike,” and no wonder, for if by 1892 the telephone trunk lines were competing seriously 
betting be an evil curable by legislation, surely we ought with the telegraphic service of the Post Office, and in order 
to forbid it everywhere and in every form. The mere act to get possession of the trunk lines the Government paid 
of making a bet with your fellow-member in the club the National Telephone Company ¥£ 55,000. 
would thus be a criminal offence. Betting is a form of The agreement, which was carried through with undue 
gambling, and if the shilling rubber at whist is far tooloose haste by Sir James Fergusson in 1892, has not had the 
for a virtuous age, then penalise it. SpeculationontheStock effect which Parliament intended. While freeing the 
Exchange is a virulent form of gambling, and ought to be nation from the drawbacks of competition, it saddled it 
summarily suppressed. And when all is done, every- with the greater evils of monopoly It was well known 
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that by this time the National Telephone Company had 
been swallowing up its competitors, and that the last 
amalgamations had taken place before the agreement was 
signed. Still it was the aim of the Treasury Minute, upon 
which this agreement was founded, and it was the hope of 
Parliament that healthy competition would still be main- 
tained, not by frivolous companies started to be bought 
out, but by wealthy corporations or by the Post Office. 

It was soon seen, however, that the Post Office in- 
tended to offer no competition to its new partner, and its 
association with the monopoly has had a demoralising in- 
In 1892 it hada fairly flourishing local exchange 
business which, if developed, would have provided the 
nealthy competition which Parliament contemplated. But, 
instead of developing its business, the Post Office at once 
began to withdraw from competition. After languishing 
for a year or two, involving in the meantime heavy main- 
tenance expenditure, its local exchanges began to die out 
one by one, and they have now almost disappeared. The 
Post Office has thus helped to make the monopoly more 
complete. 

Sir James Fergusson has met with a good deal of 
deserved condemnation for signing the agreement which 
has brought upon us all our present troubles a few hours 
before he left office in 1892, while four years afterwards 
he accepted the lucrative post of a director on the Board 
of the monopoly which his agreement had created. Pro- 
bably he did not anticipate that the agreement would have 
the effect of making the monopoly § ypermanent. As matters 
now stand, experience shows us that we can place no 
confidence in the Post Office as a competitor. There is 
little chance that a private company could now enter the 
field with any prospect of profit. Its licence would cease 
to exist in 1911, and thirteen years is too short a period 
within which to pay interest and repay its capital. Pro- 
bably the C« ompany contemplated in Manchester may go 
through, as it is to a large extent of a mutual character. 

Our only hope is, therefore, in municipal action, the 
advantages of which Mr. Hanbury did not fail to point out. 
A municipal service could not be bought up. There would 
be no difficulties about wayleaves, as the streets and the 
telephones would be under the same authority. As tele- 
phonic apparatus and plant are much cheaper now than 
when the older service was established, the capital outlay 
would probably not be more than £20 or £25 per wire. 
An underground system would be cheaper to establish, and 
the service would be altogether more efficient. Presumably 
the Post Office would act as harmoniously with the muni- 
cipal authorities as it has done with the existing monopoly. 
When the licences expired in 1911, there would be less 
difficulty in reorganising the service for the future than if 
the Government had to ‘deal with profit-making companies. 
Municipal corporations could, of course, greatly reduce 
the charges. Glasgow Corporation is prepared to 
establish a better telephone service than at present exists, 
for half the present rates. Huddersfield Corporation 
carries on private service at less than half the lowest 
terms which the National Telephone Company offered. 
The London County Council estimated in 1895 that it 
could provide a telephone service in London at half the 
present rates. There should be every confidence in the 
capacity of our municipal authorities to manage this 
business. Some of the municipal industries which are 
already under their control, such as tramways, electric 
lighting works, gas supply, steamboats, docks, &c., are 
more difficult to manage than telephones would be. On 


fluence. 
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the Continent a large number of towns, including Rotter- 
dam, Stockholm, and smaller places, such as Trondhjem, 
provide excellent telephone services at about a fifth of the 
rates paid in London. There is every reason to believe 
that under municipal management telephones would soon 
become popular, and this ready and rapid means of com- 
munication would not be used chiefly for commercial 
purposes, but the use would be extended to many private 
objects which will add to the comfort and convenience of 
the people. Small towns could equally enjoy the service, 
as it is a peculiarity of telephonic engineering that the 
smaller the town, or the fewer the subscribers, the cheaper 
per wire is the instalment. Mr. Hanbury’s Select Com- 
mittee will not, however, attain its object unless it is 
appointed promptly and reports the end of the 
present Session, so that municipal authorities may prepare 
Bills for next year. 


before 


R. D. 


VILLAGE NOTES—III 


A BELIEF in the power of the Evil Eye 
among village folk. I have met with it 
a woman who had many stories to tell of its malefic 
mystery. She by her own account had experience of its 
influence. Years ago her brother had been engaged to be 

mz rie. The mother of the girl to whom he was engaged 
was ‘fone who could cast spells on folk.” His family 
nen e him to break his promise; and strange things 
happened. Their horses were steaming in the stable in 
the early morning with their tails tied up. A cow was 
found fixed to the ground with her horns stuck in the 
mud. Gradually the small farm sank under complica- 
tions. The brother who had been engaged to be married 
and her only sister, ‘‘a handsome girl, died, and I my- 
self,” Mrs. Stone would say, ‘I myself have led ever 
after an unhappy life wi’out complaint.” 

There was a woman then living in the village who, she 
believed, had this power of evil eye. People would go to 
her ‘‘ with as much as a gold piece in their hands to pay 
out an enemy.” This she called ‘‘ buying a spite of her.” 
She would speak of a young man, whose story as told by 
her was worth hearing. ‘‘ Yes, he were ’witched. Every- 
thing went ill wi’ he ; and he could turn his hand to nothen 
but it come to misfortune. At last it were difficult for 
him to get work. One farmer had took his services a 
little time ago, but that was no use agen, jes’ the same. 

Te did set him to plough some land that were outlying to 
the village, and as the day wore on it come to the farmer’s 
ears that su’thing were amiss. So he went hisself to see 
how the man worked, and when he come there he see two 
long furrows ploughed, the rest o’ the field were as it had 
been in the morning. In the falling light he could just see 
the end o’ the second furrow, and there were the two 
horses sure enough harnessed to the plough. But they 
was quite still, their noses a’most drooping to the ground, 
and far out along o’ the rough grass he see’d the man 
aturning and atwisting round and round. He’d been 
ploughing, right enough,” she would say, ‘‘ and wanted 
to ha’ gone on, for he’d been looking for work, poor man. 
But there—one o’ the moods come on’im; and he must 
dance to his own music.” 

She had the greatest contempt for the State Church 
and its management of charities, and being a freeholder 
held independent views. Her belief in the unseen world 
was very strong. She had once had a dispute about some 
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property with a sister-in-law then living on Church rates ; 
in getting out of bed in the morning she was flung down 
on the floor, and this was repeated three times. 

She would say when recounting an experience: ‘I 
can see it in the looking-glass of memory.” The chimney 
was regarded by her as being a dangerous medium of 
communication with another world; and one much in 
favour with those whose services we are better without. 
For this reason she kept a bunch of gorse thrust far up 
her chimney when there was no fire. It blocked it com- 
pletely and, she said, kept the Powers out. Sometimes 
she would light the fire forgetting ,the bush was there. 
Then the Powers had ample revenge in what followed. 

Her husband had beenapig-dealer. ‘‘ That’s a nice lot 
o young pigs, those,” she would say. ‘‘ Where?” ‘Comin’ 
down the road in a cart ; and what’s more there’s a fine fat 
zow among ‘em.” A litter soon passed the windows driven 
by, and netted over. Among the litter was the sow she had 
heard at such a distance up the road. This was not, as 
might seem, an evidence of second sight. It was merely, 
as she said, ‘‘ having an ear trained to pigs.” 

She believed in the power of good held by a large flat- 
iron in her cottage. It kept the disk of the fender bright. 
It also kept strange cats from the cottage. This is her 
account of an apparition sheoncesaw :—“ Well, it happened 
the other day when I were the 
village. I'd been down abdout tea-time, and I'd stopped a 
little while ; so by time | was comin’ home it was nigh on 
eight o'clock. It were a dark night, but not so dark but 
what I couldn’t see the road sort of glimmerin’ in front o’ 
me, and the hedge to my left quite black agen the sky full 
0’ stars. On the other side o’ the fence I could see all the 
lights in the windows o’ Felhampton House. I were just 
saying to myself ‘ Why, what a lot o’ lights they have got 
in Felhampton to-night! they must have company,’ for 
the lights seemed to go right up to the top windows, and 
it were all a blaze o’ light. When sudden, I were all in 
darkness, I couldn’t see the road, and I couldn’t see the 


acomen’ back home from 


hedge, and I couldn’t see the sky wi’ the stars. Nor yet 
[ couldn’t see the lights in Felhampton House. But I see 


a figure agen the darkness, stretching right across the 
road. It were the figure of a man wi’ his arms out, they 
were wide on each side of him and seemed all to bar 
the way. He were dressed in what gentlemen do 
wear in the evening, only wi’out a coat, for I seed 
his two arms in shirt-sleeves and the white of his 
shirt-front. But the sleeves weren't like what they 
do wear now, for the cuffs were put in full at the wrist, 
quite different to now. It were a terrible sight, for it had 
no head, and was all in a cloud o’ darkness. I seemed 
like fainting, and ‘O Lord,’ I said, ‘take it from me.’ 
Just like that, ‘ Lord, take it from me,’ I said. And in a 
minute it were gone. I see’d the road agen, and I see’d 
the hedge, and I see’d the sky full o’ stars above it. And 
there on the other side o’ the road, I see’d a// the lights in 
the windows of Felhampton House. O, there’s amany 
more 0’ these nasty old haunted places about than people 
do think. That’s certain.” 

She regretted having bought a large clock that stood 


in the cottage. It brought no good to thehouse. Things 
had not been the same since it was there. She had 


wanted it for a long time, and she had ‘‘ saved” to buy 
it. But the very day she brought it into the house she 
knew what it was. 

Most of her stories were to prove supernatural agency, 
and she had many of them. ‘‘ Why, when first we come 
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to live here, I mind sitting in wi’ my bit of sewing when 
such a tapping o’ the windows began jes’ same as if a 
body were throwing little stones and a handful of earth 
against the window panes. I thought as ’t were Harry 
wanting me out, so I go to the door and do call out: 
‘Is that you, Harry? Whatever are you throwing 
stones for?’ I said. ‘If you do want me,’ I said, ‘why 
don’t you call me? You'll be breaking the windows,’ I 
said. And then I heard Harry’s voice come hollarin’ 
quite small from top o’ the garden, ‘ I-be-jes’-seeing-what- 
I-can-do-wi’-these-young-bramble-zuckers.’” Hers was 
the admirable art of making her point and leaving you 
alone with it. 

She told me of her husband’s death: ‘‘ He were a hard 
man, very hard, and I had much to put up wi’ in a troublous 
life. But it vexed him sore at the end. O! he were much 
put about, poor man. He didn’t seem as he could die easy 
because of it. ‘Is Rebecca there ?’ he said, and I come 
up to him. ‘I’ve beena hard husband to ’ee,’ he said, 
‘and it’s not been what it might ha’. Can ’ee say as how 
thee do forgive me?’ Then I called out close to the piller, 
‘Harry! do ’ee hear me?’ I said. ‘I’ve got nothen’ 
agin ’ee ; zothen.’ Then I see’d as he were gone.”” When 
she was lying in her last illness, it was difficult to get 
anyone to sit with her, or to tend her through the night. 
‘She be so strange,” they said; ‘‘ she do see such queer 
’ They thought she was a witch. Two or three 
days before she died a sovereign was sent by her to a very 
old woman, living in a small town some ten miles distant. 
It was sent to propitiate a long-felt evil influence, 
that her illness might be stayed. The old woman who 
received the coin was mother of the girl whose marriage 
all those years ago she had come between. 


thes newe * 
things. 
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CLARISSAs 


THE INFLUENCE OF BRAHMS 


THERE was a pious All Souls’ Day air about the audience 
at Queen’s Hall last Saturday night, whither worshippers 
of Brahms were gathered together to do honour to the 
memory of the master whose passing, exactly a year ago, 
left the world the poorer. To say that the occasion was at 
the instance of the Bach Choir, conducted by Dr. Stanford, 
is to stamp the proceedings with features by this time 
familiar to everybody. This Choir has set itself to a 
special study of Bach and such men as are worthy of 
standing beside him—Brahms, the greatest of these, and, 
after him, a few British composers, whom it would be in- 
vidious to mention. 

It was Brahms’s misfortune to have written a 
** Requiem,” and it was inevitable that it should have 
served as the chief dish of the funeral baked meats; but, 
as his music is in its very essence antagonistic to verbal 
interpretation, as it is undramatic and unrelated to 
external impressions, this ‘‘ Requiem ” and his ‘‘ Nanie,” 
which opened the concert, were hardly representative of 
his style, even though they did befit the occasion. Nothing 
can be worse than your Wagner idolater, unless it be 
your Brahms enthusiast, and in this country, which the 
one master despised and the other ignored, plenteous 
crops of both are to be found. The cult of Brahms 
has invaded British music to a singular extent; he 
has influenced what school of composition we have 
far more than Wagner has done, possibly for utilitarian 
no less than artistic ends. For the production of dramatic 
works is denied to all save to gifted millionaires ; while 
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the Festivals all over the country are the occasion for 
numerous “‘ first performances” of choral works in which 
the Brahms flair is pronounced. If such influence leads 
to the production of absolute music, no one will regret the 
dust that shrouds those choral masterpieces. Brahms, 
for us, has been necessary to give stability to an art which 
at present is subject to every breath of favour. Music 
demands, in its highest form, some severity of expression, 
some asceticism. Wagner has shown us a nature per- 
petually subject to external influences. Brahms lived an 
‘inner life” of his own, and it is this inner life that music 
beyond all arts can reveal. W. F. S. W. 


THE FUTURE OF MUSIC 


THERE is no more serious question engaging the attention 
of musicians all the world over just now. In some re- 
spects the state in which Music finds itself at the 
present moment has not been paralleled since the days 
of Bach and Handel. The year which has ended has 
taken from us, in the person of Brahms, the last of the 
great composers, and left no one in his place. Since the 
beginnings of modern music there has not been such an 
utter dearth of composers of the first rank. Hitherto 
there has never been lacking at any given period a com- 
poser or composers of unquestioned greatness to hand 
on the torch from generation to generation. Bach and 
Handel, Mozart and Haydn, Beethoven and Schubert, 
Schumann and Mendelssohn, Brahms and Wagner—it is 
a glorious company, and down to the year just closed the 
line of succession has never been broken. 

With the death of Brahms in April last this state of 
things has come to an end. The art of music is to-day 
without an acknowledged head. Its primacy is in com- 
mission. Month after month rolls by, and the Messiah 
whose coming is awaited so anxiously throughout the 
musical kingdoms of the earth does not arrive. Like the 
magic weapon thrust by Wotan into the stem of the ash- 
tree, the sword of leadership awaits the hand of him who 
shall have the strength to pluck it forth, More composers 
probably than the world has ever possessed before are 
writing music at the present day. Yet never since the 
foundation of modern music was there such an opportunity 
as the present for the composer of unequivocal genius. 
Must we conclude that music s played out ?—that the 
decadence of the art has set in ?—that the ‘‘ Gétterdim- 
merung ” is upon us ? 


It is a depressing conclusion, which there is no occasion 


to arrive at too precipitately. On the contrary, the phi- 
losophy of the matter seems to point in the other direction. 
From its very nature it is safe to conclude that music will 
be the very last of the arts to suffer extinction or exhaus- 
tion in this fashion. For it is ever enlarging its boun- 
daries, extending its resources, expanding its possibilities. 
Finality in music is impossible. The last word in music 
can never be uttered. For each generation adds to the 
vocabulary of its predecessors to express the meanings 
which it has to utter, and there is no reason to suppose 
that this process will ever cease. From the days of Beet- 
hoven onward reactionaries have never been wanting to 
declare the opposite. Down to our time abundant disproof 
of their melancholy forebodings has never been lacking. 
Is there need to assume that their predictions are at last 
to be fulfilled? A century which has produced as con- 
temporaries of one another a Wagner and a Brahms should 
be the last to arrive at any such conclusion, 
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Perhaps, indeed, it would be impossible to name a fact. 
more cheering than the appearance during one and the same- 
epoch of personalities at once so diverse and so powerful 
to carry on the noblest traditions of their artistic forbears, 
At the same time, it is impossible to ignore the absence at 
the present moment of any like figure or figures among 
those they have left behind them. There is no need to go 
over names. They are in the minds of every musical 
reader. Turn whithersoever you will, the result is the 
same. Composers of merit are innumerable as the. sands. 
on the seashore ; but the genius is nowhere to be dis- 
covered. Perhaps you say it is not the genius who is 
lacking, but the world which is deaf. It is an unpleasant 
suggestion, which is, unfortunately, not unwarranted by 
the teachings of musical history. Is it the explanation of 
the phenomenon which perturbs the souls of serious. 
musicians to-day? The future will tell. H. A. S. 


‘*PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMEN” 


“ You sent for me, mother ?” 

“Yes, child ; I sent for you to say good-bye. I am going away 
for some time.” The woman spoke deliberately in the monotonous 
voice of one giving a piece of information tedious to give. 

Angus did not express any surprise, or regret. The nine years 
he had spent with his mother had not helped him to know her, 
Without in the least understanding wherein lay her strange aloof- 
ness, he was conscious that he was supremely uninteresting to her. 
He wondered why it should be so, and his honest boyish soul was. 
sometimes troubled. But children submit readily to the inevitable, 
and Angus had his compensaticns. 

Vera Warden looked at her son with more interest than was 
usual with her. He was certainly a handsome lad, tall and well 
built, with blue eyes that were both kind and honest. She had 
been long in making her decision. Now that it was made she did 
not regret: she only wondered if, somehow, she had missed some- 
thing that more commonplace women find easily. 

“ Angus, dear, you must take care of father. You and your 
father are so much alike—understand each other so well—that it 
will be easy for you. You must be especially good to him, now.” 

There was a curious little catch in Vera’s voice as she said the 
“now.” 

“Why are you going, mother?” questioned Angus, feeling that 
here was something even more puzzling than usual in his mother’s 
manner. “ When are you coming back? Father will miss you.’ 

“Will he?” asked Vera wistfully. “And you, Angus, will 
you miss me at all ?” 

Angus was profoundly astonished. He would like to have 
kissed his mother just as he kissed dad, but he did not dare. He 
only grew red, and fidgeted awkwardly, as he answered: “Of 
course I shall miss you, mother—at meals.” 

It was not greed that prompted the child’s definition, but the 
fact that he seldom saw his mother, except at breakfast and at 
lunch. 

Vera Warden did not care for children, and said so—frequently- 

The carriage came to the door, good-bye being said without 
much emotion on either side. As she was driven out of the big 
stone gates, Vera gave herself a little shake, saying, “And now 
for life !” 


An hour later Thomas Warden returned from a fishing expedi- 
tion on the other side of the Dale. The oak-trees in the avenue 
had burst into gold-green leaf. The big chestnut on the lawn— 
the only chestnut on the estate--was covered with cones of pinky 
blossom. The May sunset touched the grim grey house with rosy 
light, and Thomas Warden felt a welcome in it all. 

Laying down his rods and fishing-baskets in the hall, he went 
straight to his study. There on his blotting-book lay the letter he 
had both dreaded and expected. 

His sunburnt face looked grey as he took it up. He sat down 
heavily ; then, with shaking hands, opened the letter and read :— 
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“| have burnt my boats ; there is no going back. I.warned you 


that it would come to this: that I would bear the monotony no 


longer. I have given you ten years of my life—the ten best years. 
Now, I owe it to myself to live—it may be ten years more—but 
any way, to /‘ve. Marriage and maternity have, for me, proved 
uninteresting ; but I have endured them for your sake, and for the 
sake of the boy—while he was quite young. Had he been 
in any way an unusual boy I might have found life more 
tolerable. To develop his mind would have been an interest 
for me; he might have shared, in some degree, my aspira- 
tions after a fuller intellectual life. But he is a healthy, 
handsome, quite commonplace boy, who will grow into what 
gou would call ‘an honest God-fearing man’ without my help. 
He has an excellent governess, and your good mother will 
doubtless come frequently to worship you both. I wish I could 
free you of me altogether, and that you could marry again and be 
happy. But you are not the sort of man to bear with equanimity 
any sort ef scandal or publicity, and you have my promise, that 
the life I lead shall be such as can give you no cause for offence 
other than the fact that I Jead it away from you. For your never- 
failing courtesy and kindness I thank you. Believe me, I shall 
always have the sincerest affection and respect for you. The fact 
zemains, however, that I cannot lead your life, and you can lead no 
other. Let us then separate, and go our different ways in peace. 
“In every conventional and actual sense, I am and will be 
your faithful wife, “ VERA WARDEN.” 


There was nothing in the letter that she had not said to him, 
many times, during the last six months. 

Now, she had actually carried out her so often announced in- 
tention, and was gone; and the realisation stunned him. He felt 
cold and numbed. The roar of the beck, in which he had stood 
all morning, was in his ears, and he gazed out into the gathering 
twilight, seeing nothing—only conscious that it was dark and chill 
everywhere. 

There was a knock at the door, and a servant came in, saying: 
“Please, sir, Master Angus is ready, and would like youto come 
to him, if you are not too tired.” 

Dragging himself out of his chair, he passed his hand across 
his dazed, strained eyes. Then he went out of the room and up 
the wide old staircase to his dressing-room, where Angus slept. 

“T’ve got a new night-suit, Dad, just like yours. Look—pocket 
and trowsies, and all,” exclaimed the child, displaying the latter 
garments with great pride. ‘“ Miss Taylor had them made for me 
in York. Aren’t they nice?” 

“Yes, my boy, yes—very!” but the voice was absent, and 
Angus felt that there was a something lacking, something that he 
generally found there. 

The child felt frightened. Was Dad, too, going to hold himself 
“aloof”? Would he, too, take to looking over people’s heads, and 
answering in a far-away voice? The thought was one full of 
omen. 

Angus gazed into his father’s face, as he sat wearily on the 
edge of the little bed. The child, if commonplace, was quick to 
understand those who loved him. Ina moment he acquitted his 
father, and came and knelt beside him, rubbing his curly head 
against his knees. He said his prayer with devoutly folded hands, 
as Grannie had taught him. Then, climbing into Warden’s arms, 
put his own round his neck, 

“Shall I sing my psalm, Dad? Or are you too tired?” 

His father held him very close. “ Sing it, laddie. Sing Grannie’s 
psalm.” 

Grannie was Scotch. When she came she taught Angus the 
psalms in metre. She taught him other things that he learned 
more easily than the psalms ; chief among them a great love and 
trust in her, and through her, for everything Scotch. 

Shortbread was Scotch, and it was good. Scones were Scotch, 
and they were good, especially with currants. Edinburgh rock 
Was excellent ; therefore the psalms, too, were probably superior 
in the Scotch version. Angus learned all Grannie’s favourites, the 
first of which was the twenty-third— 


My table thou hast furnished, 
In presence of my foes, 
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The child always pictured a long table, covered with a fair white 
cloth, and plentifully plenished with plates piled high with scones 
and shortbread. He wondered what “foes” were, for he hadn’t 
any ; he thought they must be the servants who handed round the 
plates. 

“Goodness and mercy all my life shall surely follow me.” The 
sad, patient tune Grannie had taught him sounded almost 
triumphant, as the child’s strong treble voice rang out. When 
he had finished, his father leant his head against the little 
rounded shoulder, and there was silence save for the man’s quick 
breathing. 

“Good night, Dad !” said Angus at last, turning himself to see 
his father’s face. 

Thomas Warden rose hastily ; he laid the boy in his little white 
bed, kissed him, and blessed him, and went down and sat in the 
study again. But aman cannot dine in his fishing boots ; so he 
went upstairs, had a bath, and while he dressed, Angus discoursed 
cheerfully to him through the half open door. 


The silence was unbearable ; it was so lonely. Thomas Warden 
could not sleep. He got up and walked about his room. Only 
one o'clock! The night had hardly begun. 

The moon shone brilliantly, but the wind blew shrewdly 
through the open casement. May nights are cold in the North 
country. 

He went into the dressing-room and looked at Angus. “If she 
had only loved the boy—if she had only loved the,boy.” He could 
have forgiven her all the rest. A just and tolerant man, he knew 
his own limitations. He granted to the full his wife’s intellectual 
superiority ; but she might have loved the boy. 

“ Goodness and mercy all my life shall surely follow me.” Why 
did those lines ring in his head? and then, there always followed 
the sentence in his wife’s letter :—“ I cannot live your life, and you 
can live no other.” 

It was true: Ae could live no other. But the boy—why did 
she not love the boy? 

He drew up the blind, and the mellow moonlight fell on tke 
sleeping child. Surely he was a goodly child, so comely, and 
kindly, and honest. As he looked at the boy his heart went out to 
him. He did not stoop and kiss him as a woman would have 
done ; he reverenced too much this fair sleep which wrapped him 
round. He went back to his own room and gota pillow. Ther, 
laying his long length on the floor beside the little bed, and with 
the childs psalm still sounding in his ears, he too slept. 

The room was flooded with moonlight when Angus awoke. 
There was a sound of regular and heavy breathing. Angus felt 
puzzled ; puzzled, but not in the least afraid. Such breathing must 
come from a man, or a dog; from men and dogs the child had 
experienced nothing but kindness. 

He sat up, and listening, looked about to see where the sound 
came from. He shook his hair back from his forehead, and 
rubbed his eyes. Yes! he was not mistaken, it was his father 
who lay there, on the floor beside his bed. 

Angus rose softly, and touched his father’s bare feet ; they 
were very cold. ‘Poor Dad,” he said to himself—“ and him so 
tired !” 

Then suddenly he remembered his mother’s words. ‘ You 
must take care of father.” It was bad to sleep without a covering, 
Grannie had told him that. He pulled his little quilt off his bed, 
and laid it lightly on his father. To his delight the sleeping figure 
never stirred, but the quilt was short, and Thomas Warden was 
long—by no amount of stretching would it cover both his shoulders 
and his feet—poor cold feet! Then Angus was seized by an in- 
spiration, which even his mother could not have called quite 
commonplace. He lay down at his father’s feet, and unbuttoning 
the jacket of the new sleeping suit, he cuddled up, so that 
the cold feet rested on his own warm breast. Then he, too, fell 
asleep. 

The kindly moon shone in upon them, and it was very still. 

When Thomas Warden awoke the moonlight had changed to 
pearly dawn. He was no longer cold, and when he realised why, 
was no longer lonely. 

A man’s tears are complex things. 
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FINANCE 
THE NATION’S ACCOUNTS 


THERE was never, perhaps, a more striking instance than 
the present of a Government reaping a financial harvest 
from the measures adopted by their predecessors and 
political opponents. 

Not Jong before the defeat of the Liberal party, in 
1893, Sir William Harcourt introduced his famous Budget, 
which, among many features, contained two which were 
especially noteworthy. One was the increased duty to be 
placed upon the estates of \deceased members of the com- 
munity ; the other provided that, although the Income- 
tax was retained at the high rate of eightpence in the 
pound, special abatement was to be made in the case of 
incomes not exceeding: £500 per annum. By the first of 
these provisions the Conservative Government has gained 
enormous additions to the revenue at a moment when 
every available penny has been required for additional 
naval and other expenditure ; while by the second the 
strain of a continued eightpenny Income-tax has fallen 
upon quarters most capable of bearing it, thus consider- 
ably diminishing the amount of discontent and opposition 
with which a long continuance of a high rate of Income- 
tax would have otherwise{been met. 

The figures of the last year’s revenue, and the esti- 
mates for the forthcoming financial year, so far as they 
are at present known, have been so thoroughly examined 
and detailed in our daily and financial newspapers that we 
do not propose to go deeply into the matter just here. 
The following short tablegwill show at a glance the actual 


results attained for 1897-8, as compared with the original 
estimates :— 


— Estimates Prion Decrease 
nerease 
& & £ 
Customs 21,500,000 | 298,000 = 
Excise ... eos ove 27,750,000 550,000 _— 
Estates, &c., Duties ... 9,700,000 1,400,000 _ 
Stamps... . 7,000,000 650,000 
Land Tax 900,000 40,000 _ 
House Duty ie 1,500,000 10,000 — 
Property and Income-tax 16,900,000 350,000 _ 
Post Office 11,935,000 235,000 — 
Telegraph Service 2,919,000 91,000 _ 
Crown Lands ... ose ove 415,0Cc0 _ — 
Interest on Suez Shares, &c... 750,000 _ 16,103 
Miscellaneous ... ° 1,775,000 _ 37,893 
Totals 103,044,000 3,624,000 53,996 
econ een it 
Net Increase £3)570,004 


Expenditure for the year was also slightly in excess of 
the original estimates; but an apparent surplus is still 
shown of about £ 3,680,000. 

From the foregoing table it will be seen that by far the 
largest increase is under the head of Estate Duties. The 
receipts under this head during the preceding year were 
unusually heavy, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
wisely enough estimated for some decrease in that 
direction. The past year, however, like its predecessor, 
has been remarkable for the number of deaths of ex- 
ceptionally wealthy individuals. 

Apparently there is no chance of any decrease in the 
Income-tax in the forthcoming Budget; but we by no 
means agree with that tone of alarm adopted in some 
quarters at the recent material growth in the nation’s ex- 
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penditure. There are always two ways of regarding 
naval and military expenditure. It is easy enough to 
adopt the view that an enormous sum of money is thus 
spent in an apparently wholly unproductive manner ; but 
is itso? Should we not rather—bearing in mind all the 
circumstances of the case, and having regard especially 
to the fact that in the event of any great war we are cut 
off from all food supplies other than those brought 
to us by our ships—regard our naval expenditure 
as so much necessary insurance which the circum- 
stances of the case demand? For our own part, 
we do not believe that under so highly civilised a 
Power as Great Britain an increased Navy or an in- 
creased Army is threatening to peace, but the contrary ; 
and, based as the prosperity of this country is upon its 
commercial interests, any money spent in the direction of 
strengthening and maintaining those interests must be con- 
sidered in the light of a desirable and profitable invest- 
ment. Moreover, and as we have already indicated, the 
manner in which the increased revenues are now being 
raised is least calculated to seriously affect that portion of 
the community most unable to bear any strain upon its 
resources. 

At the same time, and having regard to the possible 
advent of years less commercially prosperous than those 
we have recently experienced, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will be well advised in intimating in his next 
Budget speech that the question of economies, and even 
retrenchment in some directions, will, after the present 
special provision has been made for the Navy, be one of 
the first considerations of the Government. It is just some 
evidence of that kind which serves to acquit a nation 
from any appearance even of reckless finance. For the 
moment when the national balance-sheet appears to be 
more prosperous than that of any other nation is the 
right moment to temper such prosperity with prudence 
and foresight in all estimates for the future. 


COMPANY PROMOTING—V 
_ “FOUNDERS’” SHARES 


ONcE upon a time the public had a craze for founders’ 
shares, and ten years ago a prospectus would scarcely 
have been deemed complete without the announcement 
that out of so much capital a few shares were to be 
reserved as ‘‘ founders,” with the right, say, to one-half, 
or in some cases all the profits remaining after a certain 
dividend had been paid to the ordinary shareholders. The 
founders’ shares of certain trust companies representing 
a nominal value of only £10 advanced on the Stock 
Exchange to over £6,000 a piece. This, like other crazes,. 
has proved a short-lived affair, the rapid decline from 
enormous premiums to a heavy discount causing the 
public to lose faith in this torm of speculation. In many 
of the prospectuses recently put forward, however, we 
notice a tendency for founders’ shares to reappear, some- 
times under the name of ‘‘management shares,” but 
entitled in the same manner as founders to receive an 
enormous proportion of the profits subsequent to the de- 
claration of a certain dividend (usually 10 per cent.) upon 
the ordinary shares. 

We should not like to say that always, and under all 
circumstances, the announcement on a prospectus that the 
vendors or promoters are acquiring founders’ shares, 
by way of compensation for property or time given, neces- 
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sarily damns the project from the investor’s point of view; 
but in nine cases out of ten the method may be strongly 
condemned. 

Let us suppose that a company is formed with a share 
capital of £300,000, of which £5,000 is in founders’ 
shares, entitled to the profits of each year aftera minimum 
dividend of 10 per cent. has been paid to the ordinary 
shareholders in that year. To pay this minimum dividend 
to ordinary shareholders a little under £30,000 in net 
profits will be required ; so that, supposing this ‘‘ induce- 
ment” to the directors in the form of vendors’ shares has 
sufficiently stimulated their efforts to show net profits 
of double that amount, it follows that, as the result of the 
year’s business, every investor of #100 receives #10 in 
interest, while the holder of the founders’ shares, for every 
4100 held, receives £600 in return. In other words, at 
the end of the first year all money ventured by him in the 
concern is repaid with an enormous amount in addition. 
It may, however, be urged that the ordinary shareholder 
is in no way injured by these large profits made by the 
directors or holders of the founders’ shares. The directors 
have bargained to pay him ro per cent. on his capital, and 
by the system of management or founders’ shares he has 
given what he conceives to be a proper stimulus to their 
efforts in earning this dividend. 

Unfortunately, however, a rude awakening too often 
comes. At the end of a few years the investor finds that, 
so far from the directors having regarded the founders’ or 
management shares as an inducement to build up a solid 
business to return shareholders a steady 10 per cent., their 
one aim has been, by every means in their power, and 
utterly regardless of the ultimate future of the concern, to 
squeeze out each year enormously high profits so as to 
secure the proportion for themselves. To do this, the ar- 
rangements for a reserve fund, maintenance of plant, 
machinery, premises, or whatever may be necessary for the 
proper carrying out of the business, have been entirely 
neglected, until the time arrives when shareholders are 
informed that, either through a sudden falling off in profits 
or by the requirements of a large amount for fresh expen- 
diture, no dividend at all will be paid. Supposing this 
point to be reached, say, within five years after the busi- 
ness was originally started, and taking it that for each 
of these years the profits have been on the lines 
we have indicated, it will be seen that for every £1,000 
originally invested by the ordinary shareholder #500 has 
been returned in interest, while for every £1,000 held by 
founders £30,000 has been returned in cash. To put the 
matter in a sentence, given that the directors and managers 
of the concern are men of principle, the system of founders’ 
shares might act as a proper inducement for studying the 
best interests of shareholders and building up the business 
on a sound and permanently profitable basis ; but, inasmuch 
as it is impossible to tell this in advance, the system of 
founders’ shares, which too often tends to excite their 
cupidity in earning enormous profits for a short period, is, in 
our judgment, distinctly undesirable. 


FINANCIAL PROSPECTS 


LOMBARD STREET is now in the thick of the influences referred to 
in our last issue. The present position, briefly expressed, is this : 
The Money Market has now experienced all the relief it is likely 
to receive in the way of dividend disbursements by the Government 
from the Bank of England, but it is probable that Government 
disbursements for public supplies and for ship-building will almost 
immediately commence, thus tending to divert money from the 
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Bank of England into the open market. As against any possible 
weakening effect likely to be produced on money rates by these 
disbursements, however, it must be borne in mind that the calls 
payable on the Chinese Loan, together with the prospect of the 
removal of the money from the market early in May for payment 
to Japan, should have a hardening effect, while the forthcoming 
issue of the Greek Loan will also tend toward the same direction. 
In addition to these considerations there is also the question of 
gold shipments to America, the probable extent of which it is 
simply impossible to indicate, so involved is the question with 
that of the general political situation. 


The Stock Exchange on Saturday, although not in the condition 
of panic which the evening newspapers might have led one to sup- 
pose, was in a gloomy frame of mind, war between Spain and 
America being regarded as almost certain. It was, perhaps, the 
darkest hour before the dawn ; for on Monday the reports of Papal 
intervention, although not generally believed, proved quite sufficient 
to reveal the existence of a large “ bear” account with a consequent 
sharp rebound in prices. The recovery was also assisted by the 
announcement of the concession of certain Chinese ports to this 
country, and the calmer frame of mind which pervaded the 
Stock Exchange generally was evidenced by the announcement 
on Monday that the House would be closed on Saturday. 


It is of interest to note that the characteristics of the Stock 
Markets during the past few months are largely a repetition of the 
experiences at the same time a year ago when fears as to the 
declaration of war between Greece and Turkey caused much 
hesitation in the minds of the Stock Exchange Committee as to 
declaring a holiday on the Easter Saturday. As a matter of fact, 
war was declared during the holidays, and although it s usually 
regarded as a mistake that the Stock Exchange should be closed 
at such a moment, no opportunity being afiorded for those who 
wish to realise securities, the experience of last year shows that, 
whereas had the Exchange been opened at the time of the out- 
break of war, a miniature panic might have resulted, dealers and 
the public alike having had time to contemplate the situation, 
markets opened on the Tuesday under almost normal conditions. 
Consols, it may be noted, were on that day precisely as now. 


What will be the course of markets after Easter? That is 
the question uppermost just now in the minds of all interested in 
Stock Exchange transactions. Time alone can give the answer ; 
but for the guidance of those who are not content with this method 
of solving the problem, and who prefer by every means possible to 
forecast the future, the following points for and against an advance 
in values may be briefly noted. A year ago, when conditions—as 
we have already said—were in many respects similar to those of 
the present year, the general course of prices after Easter are well 
shown in the following index number of Stock Exchange values 
supplied by the Bankers’ Magazine :— 


Index number of 325 representative securities :— 


April (Easter-time) 1897, total £3,178,000,000 


May Ps 3,240,000,000 
July i 3,261,000,000 
August és 3,2E1,000,000 
September ie 3,262,009,000 
October ed 3,263,000,000 
November Fr 3, 268,000,090 
December “a 3,276,000,000 


Monetary conditions at the present time are, on the whole, 
inclined to be more stringent than a year ago; but, on the other 
hand, the speculative account open is probably much smaller than 
at Easter-time last year, the position in first-class stocks especially 
having been considerably liquidated during recent months owing 
to the rise in money. 


After the Easter holidays, given the assurance of peace between 
America and Spain, indications are all in favour of a resumption 
of trade activity in the States and an upward movement m 
American railroad securities. It is probable that a moderate im- 
provement in South African shares may occur shortly. 
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LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT. 
THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
ANDO FLUSHING. 
Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 


The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 72 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Maguificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘*Calais.’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden”’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 72 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 

The Company’s Fleet includes the New and Magniiicent S.S. ** Calais- Douvres, oe 
**Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘ Lord 
Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 
he Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe, 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
THrouGH Service (on Week-days)—Nortu or ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden ee Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.M., Liverpool at 
4-5 P-M., and Birmingham at 5.45r.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 

Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 

Cities and Towns in Europe. 
CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 

PARIS: Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof; 
CALAIS: Capt. BLomerrecp, Gare Maritime ; MONTE- CARLO: Messrs. Smith & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Spevr & Co. 56 Freie Strasse. 

THE SEA-SIDE.—Bhe shortest and most direct route by Main Line to Margate, 
Ramsgate, Broadstairs, Herne Bay, Westgate-on-Sea, Birchington. and other favourite 
‘watering places on the Kent coast. The GRANVILLE EXPRESS to Margate, 
Ramsgate, and Westgate, in two hours. CHEAP FAST TRAINS run frequently 
during the Summer months on weekdays, and on Sundays there are Special Cheap 
‘Trains to the same places, enabling visitors to spend EIGHT HOURS at the Sea-side. 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—P: assengers by this Company's Route are conveyed to the 
High Level Station adjacent to the Centre Transept of the Building. Cheap Return 
Tickets including admission. 

Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W.; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn's, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 


ROY AL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Ass stant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D., and one in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 








\ TANTED for a Weekly Paper LIGHT and ORIGINAL 

ARTICLES upon Topical and Social Subjects, or upon Things and Places. This 
is addressed only to young writers.—Address, B Box, 358, W1ILLING’s Advertisement 
Offices, 125 Strand, W.C. 





(CHEL -TENHAM COLLEGE.—The Annual Examination for 






Scholarships will be held on June 7, 8, and 9. Ten Open Scholarships, at least, 
of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded ; also one Sch lar- 
ship of per , tenable fo r three years, for sons of Old Cheltonians only. Also 
Schol Ips co’ 9 Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief Subjects, 
Cla nd Mathe matics. C andidates must be under 15. 

Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 





(,‘ ILD, KLONDIKE.—Information respecting KLONDIKE 
and the GOLDFIELDS of ONTARIO and BRITISH COLUMBIA, together 





with latest Map, &c., can be obtained free from 
ALLAN BROS, & CO., 19 James Street, Liverpoo!, and 103 Leadenhall Street, 
London. 
PIANOFORTES. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’s Extensive City Warerooms, 


40 TO 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
CRAMER’S Iron-frame PIANOS from 24 Guineas. 


GRAND PIANOFORTES, New and Second-hand by Broadwood, Collard, 
Cramer, Erard, and other great makers. 


CRAMER'S THREE YEARS’ HIRE SYSTEM, OR FOR CASH 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Ltd. 
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will be made to return them when stamped and addressed envelopes are enclosed. The 
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Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief and concise. 
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ScaLe or CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS : Back Page, £12; per Page, £10; Half 
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Page, £15. 
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WEI-HAI-WEI AND AFTER 


Ir would, of course, be a great mistake—though it is one 
into which most of the critics of Mr. Balfour’s speech in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday might seem to 
fall—to regard the leasing of Wei-hai-wei as the last word 
of British diplomacy in the Far East. It is, in fact, only 
one move in the game—our last trick to cover that of our 
opponents. There is no intention on the part of our 
Government to force the pace; but if other Powers do 
force our hand there are further moves—almost inevitable 
moves—connected, it may be, with the land fortifications 
of Hong Kong and the occupation of Chusan. There will 
be no reason for wringing of hands should these moves not 
be made to-morrow ; nor will there be any reason for throw- 
ing our caps in the air should they be made the day after. 
But for the moment all eyes are fixed on the Gulf of 
Pechili, and here we have really been engaged with Russia 
in a game of see-saw. There has hitherto been a balance 
of power in North China. The land power of Russia was 
set off against the sea power of Britain. Now there are 
only two ways of keeping a see-saw plank level. One is 
to prevent anyone from getting on one end of it; and the 
other is, if he does get on, to put someone of equal weight 
upon the other end. Russia disturbed the see-saw plank 
by taking a naval base at Port Arthur. That weighed 
down her end and sent up ours. We take a naval base 
at Wei-hai-wei, and the plank is level again. In all this 
there is no reason for reviling Russia. As we said last 
week, Russia has acted with perfect politeness, and has 
made handsome verbal amends for her action at Port 
Arthur. Our deal has been with the Japanese Government ; 
and, when we come to count over the results of our 
diplomacy so far, we surely have no reason for chagrin. 
We have maintained the naval satus guo. We have 
prevented any foreign encroachment in the Yangtse 
Valley. We have kept Sir Robert Hart as head of the 
Imperial Maritime Customs. We have opened up the 
great waterways of China for the steamers of all nations ; 
and, lastly, we have obtained the opening of three new 
treaty ports—notable among them Ching-Wang-Tao in 
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the Gulf of Pechili, and Yow-chow, far up the Yangtse 
Valley. 

This is no mean result to be attained by peaceful 
diplomacy, and without making ourselves offensive to 
the Russians, who, let it be repeated again and again, are 
with ourselves the future rulers of Asia. ‘‘That young 
man,” said Mr. Rhodes of the Czar the other day, ‘‘is 
practically the master of the world.” Thus the situa- 
tion strikes one who looks at it with expert eyes, 
and, though there is an obvious exaggeration in the 
assertion, it is near enough to the truth to suggest the 
wisdom of looking at Russian progress in North China 
with less prejudiced eyes than is too often our habit. We 
must recognise that Russian civilisation is better for trade 
and for humanity than the civilisations which Russia has 
overturned or modified in her progress across Asia; and 
no one will seriously contend that it is not better to have 
an active organism in the place of such impotence and 
decay as now makes trade impossible and places life in 
danger in China. Can we object to Russia doing in her 
way in North Asia what we ourselves are doing in our way 
in the South ? 

But the question may be asked, What of the Open 
Door? That is still the policy of Britain, and we may 
confidently believe with Mr. Balfour that in pursuing it 
in ‘no spirit of selfish monopoly,” but with a readiness 
to admit all to the trading rights we ourselves enjoy, we 
shall have the support, as we already have the sympathy, 
of Germany, the United States, and other great com- 
mercial communities. 


A MATTER OF FAITH 


A HIGH authority, who had lately a long conversation in 
Washington with a prominent member of the United 
States Cabinet, personally assures us in the most positive 
way that ‘‘a long and bloody fight” between the United 
States and Spain is a certainty ; and, as we write, leading 
journals are telling their readers that war seems imminent. 
The preparations, in particular, which are being made for 
the transport of all United States officials and citizens 
from Cuba certainly have an ominous appearance. 

Nevertheless our faith in the common sense and strength 
of purpose of the rulers of the two countries is not 
diminished, though it has been much tried. As we said last 
week, “it will not be lessened until President McKinley 
abandons foreign affairs to the direction of Congress, or 
Sefior Sagasta loses his head.” We admit that the situa- 
tion is grave. But it has been so for some time, and 
war has not resulted. The pitiful plight of the Recon- 
centrados is not a creation of yesterday. The Jingo 
war-with-Spain-at-any-price fever of the ‘‘ yellow ” 
press and a large section of the American public 
is no new thing. It is not the first time either that 
resolutions directed against Spain have been introduced 
into Congress. If the condition-of-Cuba question by 
itself did not bring about a rupture of peaceful relations, 
and the Mazne report failed to plunge the two nations into 
war, what has happened since to produce a state of things 
tendering hostilities ‘vevdtable ? 

So far as we can see, nothing. The warlike prepara- 
tions have had an ill effect, no doubt ; but the breathing 
time which they have provided has given both sides 
Opportunity for reflection. We said the other week that 
we should be surprised if, when it came to the point, 
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Seftor Sagasta did not show himself reasonable. Surely 
he has justified our expectations? He has ordered the 
release and relief of the Reconcentrados, and has not 
refused American contributions for them. He has 
hinted that an extension of the scheme of autonomy 
is possible. He has stopped at Cape Verd the 
Spanish torpedo flotilla, at the movements of which 
the American naval officials are so nervous. Presi- 
dent McKinley, on his side, has shown himself not dis- 
inclined to accept mediation on Spain showing, by an 
adoption of a certain line of action in Cuba, that she is 
prepared to yield something. He has carefully avoided, 
as we said he would, anything which might be considered 
insulting or humiliating to a proud nation. He has 
endeavoured to awaken his people to the seriousness of the 
situation, and has done his best to form a public opinion 
favourable to peace. With great skill and a pluck which 
is not too common in high places in these days, he has 
managed so to humour Congress that it has allowed him 
to defer sending his Message much longer than anyone 
speculating before the actual event would ever have be- 
lieved was possible. For the Message was only read to 
the Cabinet on Tuesday morning, preparatory to being 
sent on to Congress the next day. 

There is another factor which makes for peace. 
Cousin Jonathan is beginning to know the Cubans better 
than he did. We have contended all along that the 
American people were discovering that Cuba, with a sixty 
per cent. negro population, was not so keen about the 
particular brand of ‘‘ independence” affected by the New 
York special correspondents as these enterprising gentle- 
men tried to make cut. The remarkable revelations of 
Dr. Klopsch, who went to Havana a Jingo and returned a 
Balaam, will no doubt greatly help the blessed work of 
eye-opening in the States. 

John Bright used to say of the word “‘ Crimea” cut on 
the military monument opposite the Duke of York’s 
Column that the last letter of the word should come 
first. Most of us are nowadays prepared to admit that 
‘‘A Crime” is not too strong a phrase to apply to the 
useless and disastrous struggle which Great Britain and 
France carried on against Russia in the Black Sea. For 
the United States to pour out and cause to be poured out 
blood and treasure in a war to secure objects which could 
be undoubtedly attained by diplomacy (backed up by an 
obvious preparedness for hostilities in the last resort), 
would be an act on which history could pass only one 
judgment. 

That the major responsibility for war would rest with 
the United States seems clear enough. Spain does not 
want to fight, and if treated with patience as well as firm- 
ness is likely to yield to the advice which European friends 
will not withhold from her. War between the United 
States and Spain cannot, of course, be said to be impos- 
sible, but respect for our kindred, who pride themselves 
on their essentially ‘‘ practical” character and their skill in 
negotiation, will lead us to cling until the last moment to 
the hope that it is improbable. That Spain may not give 
way as fully as the United States believes to be necessary 
until long past the eleventh hour is likely enough. But 
in so doing will she not be simply following the example 
of the United States Government, which, when con- 
fronted with Lord Russell’s Zven¢ ‘‘ ultimatum,” delayed 
making the announcement of its conciliatory decision 
until the patience of Downing Street had almost been 
exhausted ? 
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THE CLOSE OF THE KELMSCOTT 
PRESS 


“Tue SUNDERING FLoop,” the last of William Morris’s 
prose romances, was published a month ago, and hard on 
its heels, on March 25, the last of the Kelmscott Press 
books * has now been issued to the subscribers. The 
shortness of the interval which has separated the two 
books is appropriate enough, for the prose romances and 
his printing press were the two chief interests of the last 
years of Morris’s life, and were linked together at several 
points. Both, it may be noted, were revivals of older 
plans or essays. The pages of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Magasine, published as far back as 1856, contained prose 
stories from Morris’s pen (may his literary executors 
speedily reprint them!), while ten years later he was 
planning a folio edition of ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise,” which 
was to be a masterpiece of printing, and to be illustrated 
with woodcuts after designs by his friend Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones. The scheme was carried so far that 
not only were the drawings made for four of the 
poems, but those for ‘‘Cupid and Psyche,” and there 
were no fewer than forty-four of them, were engraved on 
wood, Morris himself cutting the majority of the blocks 
with his own hand. Specimen pages were set up, but the 
book for some reason was not proceeded with, and a plan 
formed in 1870 for an illustrated edition of ‘‘ Love is 
Enough ” was abandoned in like manner, after Morris had 
drawn and engraved a couple of initials and seven very 
beautiful and delicate side ornaments. 

In the ’seventies Morris was under the spell of the 
illuminated manuscripts, in comparison with which the 
most beautiful printed books seem formal and lifeless, and 
when he had leisure for such matters he amused himself 
with writing out and illuminating some of his own poems, 
some of Horace, some Rubaiydat of Omar Khayyam, and 
other small books in imitation of the manuscripts of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Thus for nearly a 
score years experiments with printed books were laid 
aside, and it was not until 1888 that some conversations 
with his friend Mr. Emery Walker and the need of putting 
into book-form the first of his new romances, ‘‘ The House 
of the Wolfings,” revived the subject. At first the choice 
of founts obtainable at the Chiswick Press contented 
Morris, and three of his books, ‘‘ The Wolfings,” ‘‘ The 
Roots of the Mountains ” (noblest of all his romances), and 
the translation of the ‘‘Gunnlaug Saga” (this last in an 
edition of only seventy-five copies), were there printed for 
him, with very notable improvements in the arrangement 
of the title-pages, and with much attention to the propor- 
tion of print and margin—a matter which Morris had much 
at heart. ‘‘The Roots of the Mountains,” published in 
1889 with these advantages (most of which, it should be 
noted, were being adopted about the same time in the 
**Century Guild Hobby-Horse”), was approved by its 
author, so Mr. Cockerell tells us, as the ‘‘ best-looking 
book issued since the seventeenth century,” and in esti- 
mating the reform which Morris effected in the art of 
book-production, these early essays deserve almost as much 
attention as the far more sumptuous products of his own 
press. The massive arrangement of the title-page, the 
substitution of shoulder-notes for headlines, the relegation 
of the page-numbers to the lower margin, and the deeper 

* ‘A Note by William Morris on his Aims in Founding the Kelmscott 
Press,” together with a short description of the Press by S. C. Cockerell. 
Published by the Trustees of the late William Morris. 
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black of the ink, are improvements which have since been 
adopted in hundreds of books, and have raised the stan- 
dard of artistic book-making both in England and America, 

In another reform, his refusal to print a ‘‘ large paper” 
edition of ‘The Roots of the Mountains,” Morris’s example 
has carried far less weight—indeed, it was in the years 
immediately succeeding 1889 that the ‘‘ large paper ” craze 
was at its height. Yet the dilemma which he raised in his 
paper on ‘‘ The Ideal Book,” read before the Bibliogra- 
phical Society, was absolutely unanswerable :— 


If the margins are right for the smaller book, they must be 
wrong for the Jarger, and you have to offer the public the worse 
book at the bigger price. If they are right for the large paper, 
they are wrong for the small, and thus spoil it ; and that seems 
scarcely fair to the general public, who might have had a book that 
was sightly, though not high priced. 


As a matter of fact, in three out of four of the books of 
the early ‘nineties published in these two forms, not one 
but both editions have been spoilt—the smaller, by being 
stinted of the extra half-inch al! round, which would have 
made it into a handsome book, while the large-paper issues 
of all but two or three firms have been mere monstrosities, 
those of the greater publishers being in most cases the 
worst of all. 

But by the time ‘‘The Roots of the Mountains” ap- 
peared Morris was already planning a far more ambitious 
experiment. He loved to have the work in which he was 
interested done under his own eye, and to impress his 
own personality on it from start to finish. Thus he was soon 
at work designing his own types and ornaments, and the 
Kelmscott Press was set up, hard by his own Kelmscott 
House, in Upper Mall, Hammersmith. Beginning, as was 
natural, even for him, with a Roman letter, he took the types 
of two books printed at Venice in the same year, 1476, 
by Jacques Le Rouge and Nicolas Jenson as his models, 
magnifying them by photography so as to get their 
characteristics clearly defined, and then, with these cha- 
racteristics in his head, shaping his letters in his own way. 
The result, and it cannot be too strongly stated, was an 
essentially original fount, in which the ‘‘ Gothic,” or 
medieval, propensities of the designer are fully evident. 
No page printed by Jenson or Le Rouge approaches this 
‘golden type” (it was intended to be first used for the 
‘* Legenda Aurea,” though some smaller books were given 
precedence) in warmth and richness of colour, and this 
originality, save perhaps in some few of the earlier initial 
letters, is no less conspicuous in all the decorative acces- 
sories with which the pages of the Kelmscott books are 
adorned. A visit to Beauvais, where the great porches of 
the cathedral are carved with vines, might give Morris an 
idea for a new border, but his own wealth of decorative 
imagination was limitless, and the books which he built up 
with such loving care are absolutely unlike any fifteenth- 
century editions, though it is clear at a glance that they 
are the work of an artist whose spirit and whose aims were 
in the closest harmony with those of the early masters of 
book decoration. 

Before the ‘‘ Golden Legend” was issued Morris had 
designed a second type, pronouncedly Gothic, in which 
the books of Zainer, Mentelin, and Schoeffer gave him the 
same kind of help as he had previously received from 
those of Jenson and Le Rouge. This Gothic type was 
used for the reprint of the ‘‘ Recuyell of the Histories of 
Troye,” originally the first work printed in the English 
language. The same letters were afterwards re-cut on @ 
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smaller scale for the folio “‘ Chaucer,” and these three types, 
the ‘‘ Golden, the ‘‘ Troy,” and the ‘‘ Chaucer,” sufficed 
for the fifty-three books printed at the Kelmscott Press. 
Into the history of these fifty-three books it is hardly 
necessary here to enter. It is impossible to describe their 
decorative effects in words, and it is hoped that the gift 
of the woodblocks used in them to the British Museum 
may soon be followed by an exhibition of some of the 
finest of them, side by side with the books in which 
they appear. As regards the influence they are likely to 
have on artistic printing, it is, perhaps, too early to speak 
with any confidence. They have already been plagiarised, 
and more honourably imitated, both in England and 
America, but no one has yet succeeded, or appears likely 
to succeed, in working on Morris’s lines with the same 
masterly and simple beauty. It may be said, indeed, that 
the closer the imitation the more absolute its failure ; for 
these lifeless copies are as jejune and as irritating as a 
schoolboy’s Latin verses, full of tags from Virgil and 
Ovid. The abiding result of the Kelmscott books is their 
revelation of possibilities of book decoration which for 
nearly four centuries had been stupidly ignored, and the 
truest followers of William Morris are the little knot of 
designers who are endeavouring to work out these possi- 
bilities in their own way. 


REVIEWS 


‘‘BLOODY JEFFREYS” 


“The Life of Judge Jeffreys.” By H. B. Irving. London: 
Wm. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

IF this be not exactly a whitewashing of one whom more than two 
centuries of English history have cursed as “ Bloody Jeffreys,” it is 
at any rate an estimate of character tending to show the epithet 
unfounded. Mr. Irving is, however, mistaken if he considers him- 
self the first exponent of this more amiable theory. In the 
New Review of August 1896 appeared an article “ Bloody 
Jeffreys,” wherein every point here taken in favour of the much 
maligned Chancellor is urged, and upon exactly the same grounds. 
But that was a paper of nine pages, and the “ Life” runs to 370, 
so there is room for thorough discussion. 

The book is very well done; the material—some of it quite 
fresh—has been carefully accumulated and assimilated ; the argu- 
ment is logical and compels conviction. Mr. Irving is no fanatical 
partisan ; he is not at one with contemporary eulogists who made 
out Jeffreys a miracle of virtue and goodness. He modestly con- 
tents himself with picturing Jeffreys as a man of the ordinary 
morals of his time. The portrait is human and interesting. 

The captious critic might object here and there. The citation 
of authorities is not so frequent and minute as it ought to be, and 
Mr. Irving’s style is—well! slovenly is, perhaps, too hard a word, 
but—anything but distinguished. Also, one or two additional 
points might have been made for the hero. Thus, reference is 
made in a note only to the great case, Zhe East India Company, 
Plaintiff, against Thomas Sandys, Defendant. It deserved greater 
prominence, for the considered judgment of Jeffreys therein is 
alone sufficient to prove him a great lawyer. One wonders that it 
has never been suggested that what lawyers call a “devil” and 
artists a “ghost” was at work here—but these are matters of 
opinion. 

Mr. Irving very well discriminates between the Jeffreys 
authorities ; his remarks on Gilbert Burnet and Roger North are 
pointed and judicious. Justice is done to North’s remarkable 
literary power of portrait-painting, wherein he exceeds Clarendon. 
His account of Chief Justice Saunders is one of the most vivid 
sketches in English literature. Mr. Irving deals conclusively with 
Lord Macaulay. Take, for instance, his Lordship’s famous account 
of Jeffreys’s sentencing women to be flogged at the cart’s-tail. Mr. 
Irving gives the exact words, which Macaulay has grossly dis- 
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torted. Altogether admirable also is Mr. Irving’s account of the 
famous Western Circuit. Had the matter been left to martial law 
the executions would have taken place all the same, and without 
ground for complaint. Those who rise against any Government 
must hold their lives forfeit if they fail. Here it is shown that no 
substantial injustice was done, though the Government made a 
mistake in the Commission. Also Jeffreys, whose health was 
very bad, ought to have declined the office thrust on him. It was 
certainly unfortunate for his fame. It was the last very prominent 
act in his career ; the sufferers almost immediately succeeded to 
power, and it was inevitable that his conduct should be made 
matter of bitter reproach. 

The painful illness under which Jeffreys suffered no doubt 
aggravated a naturally hasty temper; this, however, rather 
explains than defends his conduct. <A sick judge ought not to sit, 
no doubt ; but how hard for ambitious men to act up to such rules. 
At any rate, the fact shows that Jeffreys’s conduct is not to be 
explained by ingrained ferocity. Our own time has witnessed the 
defence of many characters for long held defenceless, but these 
defences are better described as explanations. The man in each 
case no longer appears an unnatural monster, but the natural 
product of his environment, and if with fuller knowledge we are 
inclined to judge less harshly, it is because Zout savoir, Cest tout 
pardonner. 

Not the least valuable part of Mr. Irving’s work is the three 
portraits of his subject he reproduces. In each case the features 
are delicate and refined, and, making what allowance one will for 
the painter’s desire to please, one will still regard with some 
astonishment a likeness so out of keeping with tradition. 


THE GOTHS AND THE FRANKS 


“‘The Goths: from the Earliest Times to the End of the Gothic 
Dominion in Spain.” By Henry Bradley. Fourth Edition. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. | 5s. 


NO RACE has a record at once so brief and so dazzling as the 
Goths. Three hundred years before the Christian era they were 
reported as an obscure tribe—the Guttones—dwelling in what is 
now Eastern Prussia, and connected with the civilised world 
through a steady traffic in amber, which they collected on the 
shores of the Baltic. Five centuries and a half were to elapse before 
they attracted much notice: by that time they had overflowed a 
territory at the mouth of the Danube, and had become powerful 
enough to earn a subsidy from the Roman Government for services 
against the Sarmatian barbarians. From that time they played 
a notable part in European politics. The subsidy came to be 
withdrawn, upon which the Gothic king Ostrogotha led some 
thirty thousand troops into the Roman province of Meesia. This 
took place in A.D. 245, when Gothic history may be said to have 
begun in earnest. Mr. Bradley traces succinctly the chronicle of 
Roman disaster, the plunder of wealthy cities, and the destruction 
of the fairest buildings in Asia Minor and Greece. The tide turned 
in 322, when, after Constantine had stemmed the Gothic invasion, 
arose the great Ermanaric, who, withdrawing his hand from south- 
ern invasion, created a vast empire stretching from the Black Sea 
to the Gulf of Bothnia. Then came Wulfila, the apostle of the 
Goths, who translated part of the Scriptures into their tongue, 
almost the sole piece of Gothic literature which remains to this 
day. It is said that this translation contained the whole Bible 
except the Book of Kings, which Wulfila shrank from putting in 
the hands of a people naturally such adepts in bloodshed. In 
effect, towards the close of the fourth century the whole of this 
people—both the Visigoth and Ostrogoth branches—were fervent 
Christians of the Arian stamp. 

It is hardly necessary to follow Mr. Bradley’s narrative from 
this point, for the story, though complicated by innumerable civil 
wars, insurrections, alliances and invasions, is tolerably well under- 
stood by those who know the closing episodes of the Roman 
Empire. The author in his preface expressly disclaims any 
attempt to propound original views or throw fresh light on doubtful 
passages ; nevertheless, he has succeeded in providing a very 
clear clue to an uncommonly ravelled skein. On one point, 
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‘indeed, we aie glad to find ourselves thoroughly in accord with 
Mr. Bradley. It has become the fashion of late to depreciate the 
character of Stilicho, the great and, as we believe, disinterested 
minister and general of Honorius. We are therefore glad to note 
that Mr. Bradley follows Gibbon in hearty admiration for Stilicho 
in his work and sympathy for him in his fate. 


“The Franks: From their Origin as a Confederacy to the Esta- 
blishmtnt of the Kingdom of France and the German Empire.” 
By Lewis Sergeant. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. 


Although, unlike the Goths, the Franks have not been com- 
pletely absorbed and effaced by modern nationalities, their origin 
is hardly less confused with fable, and Mr. Sergeant deserves 
credit for the steady hand with which he traces the rise and 
constantly changing components of these confederate Teutonic 
tribes which made such splendid use of the lessons learnt from 
Rome. Having regard to the existing mutual relations of France 
and Germany, it is curious to follow the descent of each of these 
nations from a common stock and to watch the perpetual conflict 
that has raged along the Rhine. Surely never had any word truer 
etymology than “ rival ”—7zva/?s, dweller on a 77vus or river bank. 
‘The Franks gave an enduring name to France, but not the less 
were they true Germans. 


They never ceased to cherish their German institutions, language, and 
national traditions. They were in Gaul for centuries; but of Gaul they 
mever were, in any thorough or durable sense. 


As the Goths had their greatest ruler in Ermanaric in the fourth 
century, so the Frankish empire culminated in the eighth century 
under Charles the Great, who fulfilled his legitimate ambition of 
replacing the Roman Empire, and succeeded in setting on foot the 
first stages of restored civilisation and letters. But it was an em- 
‘pire held together by the personal spirit and energy of one man. 
After Charles’s death in 814, it fell to pieces, and the Church of 
Rome, which Charles had erected into a great temporal power, 
had to hold its own among the kingdoms of the earth by force of 
arms and purchased alliances. 

Among other things we have inherited from the Franks is the 
significance of their name in political etymology. Whatever may 
have been its radical meaning (Mr. Sergeant is bold enough to 
contend for a Keltic source—/ranc, with a sense of open space), it 
was not long before it found its way into Low Latin as /francus, as 
the opposite of sevvws, whence the transition was easy to the ab- 
stract noun francitas and the verb /ranchire, to express the manu- 
mission of a slave. And so the franchisza or “ franchise,” originally 
Signifying the laws of the Frank people, supplied a term which 
seems now inseparable from freedom and essential to the British 
Constitution. 

We do not find that Mr. Sergeant has devoted any attention 
to the analysis of the remarkable, if somewhat barbarous, art 
‘known as Merovingian ; though there are illustrations, indeed, of 
various objects scattered up and down his volume. We should 
like, for instance, to know something about the sword of Charles 
the Great (p. 236), preserved in the Imperial Treasury at Vienna, 
and to learn by what authority it has been identified—a shield of 
thirteenth-century design, charged with a Byzantine eagle, which 
adorns the hilt, appearing to be a later addition. 

Mr. Sergeant’s volume is one of great interest. But there is 
one thing wanting in this series, which ought to be exacted from 
every historical writer—namely, that each page, or at least each 
chapter, should bear the date to which it refers. 


THE ART OF GOSSIP 


“« Brief Lives, chiefly of Conten:poraries, set down by John Aubrey 
between the years 1669 and 1696.” Edited by Andrew Clark. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


BEFORE all men that ever lived John Aubrey had the genius of 
biography, and his book, now adequately edited for the first time, 
is an invaluable treasury of scandal and gossip. To spend an 
hour in the intimate company of the ancient scholars and poets, 
whom Aubrey knew by sight or hearsay, is a unique experience, 
for which the reader should gladly cast aside the newest novel or 
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the most fashionable philosophy. Unhappily, Aubrey did not 
choose to complete his pictures, but left them rather to be filled 
in by the patient hand of Anthony Wood. Nevertheless, though 
he gave his aid freely to the author of the “ Athenz Oxonienses,” 
he was fully alive to the excellence of his own work ; be preserved 
his manuscript with the utmost care ; and when it was placed in 
the Ashmolean Museum he requested that Wood should on no 
account be told of its existence. And at last the “ Lives” may be 
read in two dignified volumes, so that the debt which all the world, 
as well as Anthony Wood, owes to Aubrey can now be fairly 
estimated. 

In Aubrey’s view biography was the most familiar of the arts, 
and he treated it with a light and caustic hand. It was not for 
him to record the triumphs or to set forth the glorious achieve- 
ments of his heroes. No; he determined to discover and preserve 
the smaller details of life, to rescue from forgetfulness the trivial 
tastes and incidental traits, which separate one man from another. 
Even the most august of poets retires now and again from contem- 
plation ; the most austere of philosophers enjoys moments of care- 
less hilarity, wherein he reveals his own flagrant humanity. And 
it is at these disengaged moments that Aubrey surprises his sub- 
jects. He steals upon them (so to say) unawares, and instead of 
plaguing you with a set of facts, which the British Museum will 
yield in an instant, he unveils such petty mysteries as without his 
aid would have remained shrouded for ever. So, if he bid you, 
you may stand face to face with Milton or Hobbes, with Marvel or 
Sir William Davenant, and you are always confident that Aubrey 
will relate for your delectation those very facts which the pedantry 
of biographers has resolutely suppressed, but which you would 
rather hear. 

For Aubrey was unused to the common methods of research. 
His own eyes and ears afforded him more important evidence than 
the shelves of a library or the palatial page of history. He looked, 
he listened, he noted. While other biographers are eloquent of 
“ Paradise Lost,” Aubrey is rather concerned to record that Milton 
was an early riser: that he rarely drank between meals; that he 
was pleasant, but satirical in conversation ; and that he sounded 
the letter R (/ittera canina) very hard. Of Hobbes, he asserts 
“that his hair was black, and his schoolfellows were wont to call 
him Crow.” Again, Erasmus did not like fish, though he lived in a 
fish town ; while Hales “loved canary but moderately to refresh 
his spirits.” Political partisanship has given us but a poor opinion 
of Marvel. It is, therefore, the more interesting to read “that 
though he loved wine he would never drink hard in company, and 
was wont to say that he would not play the good-fellow in any 
man’s company in whose hands he would not trust his life. He 
kept bottles of wine at his lodging, and many times he would drink 
liberally by himself to refresh his spirits and exalt his muse.” 
Then is it not an admirable commentary on the Cartesian 
method that Descartes used always a broken compass, and 
had no other ruler than a piece of paper folded in twain? 
But, more than all, Aubrey delighted to give us portraits of his 
contemporaries, and his skill with the pen is admirable. He records 
always the colour of hair and eye, while for stature he compares 
all men with himself, and his ear is always sensitive to the varying 
tones and styles of speech. Bacon, for instance, had a delicate, 
lively hazel eye. “ Dr. Harvey told me it was like the eye of a 
viper.” Harrington’s eye, on the other hand, was quick, hot, fiery, 
while Milton had auburn hair, an exceeding fair complexion, and 
a dark grey eye. 

“ How these curiosities would be quite forgot,” exclaims the 
author of the “Brief Lives,” “did not such idle fellows as 
I am put them down.” But it is just such idle fellows as Aubrey 
that the world lacks. For he had observation, humour, and a 
power of description which, uncultivated as it was, is still remark- 
able. The best of his biographies—such as Bacon, Ralph Kettell, 
and Hobbes—are perfect of their kind, and among the most 
valuable supplements to history in existence. He is an old 
astrologer prattling over the fireside, and he prattles with a clear, 
enchanting voice, across two centuries. His book, in fact, is one 
which every scholar will read and keep and smile with. And 
truly it is worth a place on the shelf which holds Pepys and Evelyn 
and the incomparable Boswell. 
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A POET AND OTHERS 


“ A Window in Lincoln’s Inn.” By Addison McLeod. London: 


Kegan Paul & Co. 


WHEN the voice of the poet is heard in the “ dusty purlieus of the 
Law” we are apt to expect a flippant strain, with a touch of 
Horatian satire. This is not Mr. McLeod’s method. He is in 
high earnest ; and there is a certain* ordered seriousness in his 
treatment of art or ethics, love or religion. His sonnet series, 
loosely held together by the somewhat infelicitous device of blank- 
verse interludes, contains perhaps his best work. The one example 
that we have space to quote reveals a right sense of the stern re- 
quirements of the sonnet: it has the note, too, of pure feeling, 
dignified and restrained :— 
But for few hours our meeting was to be 
And nothing spoke in sadness. Yet I caught 
Some far-off glimpses of thy heart : and thought 
Life’s highest purity therein to see. 
And thereby know I that this purity 
Is not of me, nor fashioned out of nought, 
That through the years thine image still is brought 
By noblest scenes and voices back to me. 
When with the kneeling throng I utter praise, 
Thy voice amid the organ answers low. 
From the clear sky I feel thine eyes to gaze. 
Thy heart is framed among the mountain snow, 
Like one white peak, whereon the sunset stays 
In the deep silence of the afterglow. 


In his most ambitious poem, “ Before the City Gates,” treating 
of the well-worn theme of a soul that refuses heaven for the sake 
of a loved one condemned to torment, there is colour and imagi- 
nation ; but it falls short of absolute success partly from want of 
balance in construction, and partly from the author’s lack of 
dramatic instinct. His lighter work, which betrays the influence 
of Tennyson’s looser blank verse with reminiscences of Brown- 
ing’s “Ring and the Book,” is not precisely distinguished, but it 
is always pleasantly discursive, and often spontaneously humorous. 
In “A Morning in Florence,” spent at the Pitti, there is an 
arithmetical conundrum of which we should be glad to have the 
solution. On the frescoed ceiling we are told that 


the four cardinal virtues 
Are sitting on the seven deadly sins : 
Three upon two. So one has only one. 


By a thoughtful calculation one arrives at the conclusion that the 
odd cardinal virtue ought to have ve deadly sins to sit on. There 
may, of course, be more in it than meets the eye: or it may be an 
oversight on the part of the proof-reader; and certainly the 
errors of spelling and punctuation in this little volume are need- 
lessly numerous. 


“Lays and Lyrics of England.” By M. C. Tyndall. Clifton : 


J. Baker & Son. 35. 6d. 


‘Now out of print, and having been frequently asked for, they 
are reproduced here.” Nearly always a suspicious prelude, this ; 
and one doubts if even Mr. Tyndall’s most partial admirers foresaw 
the character of the additions that he was to make to his original 
stock. Could they conceivably have hoped for this sort of Jubilee 
Hymn to the Queen (“ Zume—‘ St. Albans.’ ”) ?— 


Praise for gifts unnumbered 

In this longest reign, 
Wonders yet unfolding, 

That the years attain. 
Manifold inventions, 

Sound, and steam, and light, 
Enterprise exploring 

Field, and flood, and height. 


Unto Gop be glory 
Now and evermore, 
From all hearts in England 
Loyal as of yore ! 


Mr. Tyndall does not seem to be aware how easy this sort of 
thing is to do badly, how hard to do well. Most of his ballad 
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work in this book could have been achieved by an intelligent 
schoolboy, though he would certainly have got into trouble if his: 
grammar had not been better than this :— 


They cut the dyke at Schiedam, and let the sluices through, 
** A drowned land, than a lost land, were better of the two!” 


Mr. Tyndall has a sad liking for commonplace phraseology > 
but he is less happy still when he leaves the beaten track, as when 
he scorns the time-honoured expression “ both far and wide,” and 
says “they look or far or wide”—which is really a very refined 
alternative ; or when he calls the ladybird a “ Scarab Maculata” 
(s¢c) ; or departs from the excellent sentiment which does not allow 
the sun to set on our domains :— 


From Canadian Dominion, Australia, Ceylon, 
O’er all the vast countries ¢he sun sets upon. 


We implore Mr. Tyndall to eschew heroics and keep to peaceful 
numbers, such as he gives us in “Indian Summer” or “In a 
Garden,” where he shows a passable merit. And, above all things, 
let him not be humorous of malice prepense, and sing this 
way :— 

Then our rambles in the moonlight, and our talks beneath the trees, 

Though I must confess she always was a most determined tease ; 

The way she pinched my fingers, when I tried her hand to squeeze ! 


“The Hawthorn Tree, and other Poems.” By Nathan HaskelP 
ews; Dole. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 5s. 


The critic is ill-natured who would quarrel with Mr. Dole’s. 
nice little Muse; so engagingly frank is her way of saying nothing. 
in particular. One is disarmed by such cordiality as this :— 


My joy is like a wanton stream 
Without a note of sadness, 

And what care I if shallow seem 

The sunny waves that dance and gleam 
And sing their songs of gladness ? 


If we might adapt the almost solitary expression that savours 
of originality in this volume— 
I grow sentimental, 
And out-Romeo Hamlet the Dane— 


we should like to suggest that the “Songs” of Mr. Dole out- 
Weatherly Clifton Bingham. In his “Vers de Societe” (szc) he 
exhibits a fine democratic disregard for conventional prejudice. It 
is obvious that his ** Societe” means something less limited than is. 
implied in our equivalent term. Here is an example :— 


*Twas a summer evening, cool and charming ; 
Every seat upon the Common held its blissful twain. 


Late was the hour when the party was done, 
Yet the last dance would none of us miss ; 
Seein’ ’em home was the cream of the fun. 


Mr. Dole is happier with his Sonnets. “To an Imperilled Tra- 
veller” has dignity ; and the second sonnet to Beethoven contains 
two out of the very few lines in this book that arrest attention :— 


As though some sunken city’s silver bells 
Swung palpitating in the purple deep. 
Mr. Dole’s work is not without merit of a negative kind : it is- 
clean and inoffensive; and, to judge from his genial portrait,. 
enclosed on a loose leaf, he could not be morbid if he tried. 


MR. BUCHANAN’S NEW STORY 


“ The Rev. Annabel Lee: a Tale of To-morrow.” By Robert 


Buchanan. London: C. Arthur Pearson. 6s. 


In “The Rev. Annabel Lee” Mr. Robert Buchanan has added to 
the list of those romances of the Future of which Mr. Bellamy’s 
“ Looking Backward” is, perhaps, the best-known recent example. 
The twenty-first century has come ; “humanity, the Great Being, 
the God whom the great scientists and philosophers of the last 
decades of the nineteenth century had prophesied,” is enthroned ; 
man is master of his fate, and “science, by abolishing nearly ald 
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the evils which had devastated the earth for so many centuries,” 
has brought the race to physical and moral perfection. London 
is not ; in its stead, fifteen miles from the Surrey hills, rise the 
glittering roofs of a great city. Everything is sanitary, beautiful, 
and of good report. And yet man is not happy; in spite of 
science, and crime and disease eliminated by science, death 
remains, and Annabel Lee, Mr. Buchanan’s heroine, is discovered, 
as a child, mourning her little dead brother. The truth is that all 
this improved humanity is due to the elimination of the weak ; 
the religion of humanity improves the breed by preserving the 
fittest ; and at eighteen, the member of a Sisterhood of Mercy, 
Annabel perceives the vital error. She has been brought into 
contact with beautiful natures, yet these must perish like “the 
stragglers who had fallen in the great march.” In an instant 
her eyes are opened, and she is “transformed.” Henceforth she 
has a mission. If she has been used to think of the ancient 
dreams of a life beyond the grave asa foolish mirage which the 
Golden Age has dissipated, she perceives now that there must be 
another life beyond the grave, another deity than the spirit of 
humanity which her generation worships. Mankind, she sees, has 
made no essential progress at all. From recognition Annabel 
proceeds to the preaching of what she has recognised, and how 
she fared on her mission, gaining converts against private and 
public persecution, may be found in Mr. Buchanan’s narrative. It 
will be seen that such a theme logically treated is prolific in scenes 
and incidents which, in the hands of a writer of Mr. Buchanan’s 
calibre, are sure of interesting ; and we have found the pictures of 
the Golden Age more enthralling than the characters who people 
it. But the story is striking and readable; there is some fine 
natural description, and, slightly revised and pruned, “ Annabel 
> may well add to, not detract from, its author’s considerable 
reputation. But there is need for revision and excision. There 
are passages which remind us of that prose poetry—prose, that is, 
of a high poetic quality which did zof run into blank verse—which 
Mir. Buchanan wrote years ago, and is now unhappily unknown 
to the general reader. 


Lee’ 
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A MEDIAZZVAL MUDDLE 


‘The Potentate.”. By Frances Forbes-Robertson. London : 
Archibald Constable & Co. 6s. 


MISS FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON is, no doubt, keenly sensitive 
to the wsthetic charm of the medieval. She has a quick eye for 
colour and possesses the requisite knowledge for the stage-setting 
of her romance. She is familiar with convents, abbeys, castles, 
and townships, and her medizval wardrobe is rich and varied. 
But a mere acquaintance with the elements from which feudal 
backgrounds may be constructed is insufficient for the making of 
a readable book. The author has not the ability to make judicious 
use of her material, and, as her handling of the human elements 
of her story is still less satisfactory, it is regrettable she should at 
all have attempted to give literary expression to the wsthetic ap- 
preciation with which we have credited her. 

The Potentate, whose figure dominates the book, is a petty 
feudal tyrant who has usurped the throne of a small principality, 
and it is at his Court that the main action of the book takes place. 
The author has attempted to make him rather a complex and 
subtle character, magnificent, intellectual, cynical, and honey- 
tongued ; but subtlety is wasted on a figure that never even begins 
to live. The story itself is somewhat intricate and works up to 
the following complicated position :—A young nobleman is in love 
with the spiritual heroine, ignorant that she is the daughter of a 
man he had murdered some years before to avenge the death of 
his own father. She, of course, is equally ignorant that he is the 
murderer. The Potentate, who is tired of his consort, and who, of 
course, desires to make the heroine his mistress, alone has full 
understanding of the position, and the story reaches its dramatic 
climax when, all the characters being assembled under his roof, 
the Potentate tries to use his knowledge to further his end. There 
are further subsidiary complications, but we have sufficiently 
indicated the dramatic intention of the author. Of murder, 
dungeons, and intrigue there is no stint, and the stage is kept 
well filled with appropriate supernumeraries—scandal-loving court 
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ladies, roystering young nobles, courtiers, guards, varlets, wenches, 
and pages. 

The story is chaotically presented, and after a time sympathetic 
reading becomes impossible. It is a medieval jumble without 
relief, without light and shade. The structure of very many 
individual sentences is ona par with the structure of the whole 
work. Worse specimens may be found than the following :— 


Was it that his stay had not been long enough, or his own incorruptible 
purity that had kept him free from the baser life uppermost in the prac- 
tices of his generation? Something of both these reasons, perhaps, and 
also because of that latent sense within him of the great tragedy that had 
passed in a vague long ago, that he was yet to avenge in a future almost 
as dim, yet his certain goal—a sobering enough influence on his spirits 
that at times would rise sufficiently high to frighten the boy into the con- 
sciousness of the intensity of his own powers for joy—the joy of life that 
was not for him. 


When the author attempts to be psychologic, the effect is often 
hysteric, often merely ludicrous. The fact is that Miss Forbes- 
Robertson’s pen has run riot, and she must not be surprised to be 
told that her work falls below the level at which serious criticism 
may be invited. 


AN OLD-WORLD STORY 


“ The History of Renaud of Montauban.” Translated by William 
Caxton and now newly Translated and Abridged by Robert 
Steele. London: George Allen. 7s. 6d. 


NOT everyone can so re-set an ancient legend as to make it appeal 
to modern readers. A too literal rendering is apt to become 
wearisome, while, if brought quite up to date, it often becomes 
wanting in charm and attractiveness, as Hazlitt’s dismal failure 
with the same cycle of stories proves. Mr. Steele has, however, 
succeeded very happily in his reproduction of this old-world story. 

Springing from traditions localised in northern and central 
France, the stirring story of the struggle of the four sons of Aymon 
against the overmastering power of Charlemagne stood in the 
middle ages as the type of dauntless and adventurous defiance of 
the extreme claims of feudalism. From France this story passed, 
with more or less variation, southward into Italy, eastward into 
Germany, and thence into Scandinavia and Iceland, and through- 
out Europe we find everywhere some counterpart of the legends 
of Renaud and his wonderful horse Bayard. In the Rhineland 
it is Walter of Aquitaine and his famous horse Lion; further 
north it is Sigurd and his war-steed Grani. 

The earliest form that exists of the story of Renaud de 
Montauban is to be found ina fragment of an old chanson de 
geste of the twelfth century, which later on, in the fourteenth 
century, passed into a prose form. From one of these prose 
manuscripts was derived the story as printed by Caxton. Only 
one, and that an imperfect, copy of Caxton’s book can now 
be found; but in Copland’s reprint of 1554 we have a full 
prose translation of the famous French epic. Mr. Steele’s 
book is about one-half the size of Copland’s, but he has re- 
tained all the stirring features of the Renaud legends without in 
any way sacrificing the romantic elements that are the natural 
accompaniments of the age of chivalry. There is a fine swinging 
stride in the narrative as it carries us through the hard-fought 
battles between Charlemagne and the four brothers, and it is with 
continually increasing interest that we follow them in their hair- 
breadth escapes and surprising adventures. Mr. Steele has so 
handled his material that there is not a dull page in the whole 
book, though here and there he has gone out of his way to retain 
forms of speech which are obscure as well as archaic. But, apart 
from this, the work will appeal to everyone who possesses a spark 
of that enthusiasm of youth which delights in a simple, but withal 
marvellous, tale of struggle and success against overwhelming 
odds. It is not history, but it has just that amount of foundation 
in fact from which are derived the charm and satisfying delightful- 
ness of the historical romance. The book is well and finely 
printed ; but we have to find fault with the illustrations, which are 
merely copies of the mannerisms of Mr. Walter Crane, and are 
stuck about the volume in a haphazard manner. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


“Debateable Claims: Essays on Secondary Education.” By 
John Charles Tarver. Westminster: Archibald Constable. 6s. 


THis volume of essays on education, by an old Clifton master, 
begins with an epistle dedicatory addressed to Archdeacon Wilson, 
and signed “Yours not unaffectionately.” Something of this 
pedantry pervades the whole, but there is a good deal of robust 
common sense mixed with it. We like Mr. Tarver’s argument 
that parents will always pay for such education as is obviously 
productive, and consecuently that the State should endow schools 
toteach the classics, and leave science, drawing, and even modern 
languages, to take care of themselves. We agree, also, that the 
important part of a teaching institution is not classrooms and 
laboratories, but teachers, and consequently that it is bad policy to 
build fine local colleges and attempt to find a staif at the wages of 
mechanics. The case is unhappily familiar. But we should vehe- 
mently oppose any such scheme as he brings forward when he 
urges that the State might endow the public schools and in return 
demand a public school education from every officer or public 
servant. The strength of the public schools has always lain in 
their independence, and a measure of this sort would inevitably 
iavolve official interference with the school routine and discipline. 

Mr. Tarver’s central doctrine is hostility to the principle of free 
education. We think he is not quite clear-headed about this. It 
is well that parents should acquire thrift and a sense of their 
parental responsibilities by paying for the education of their chil- 
dren ; but it is better and safer that the children should be educated 
at the public cost than grow up untaught. Compulsory education 
goes hand in hand with free education, and it is not so much a 
measure of philanthropy as a measure of police. 

On the business of teaching, Mr. Tarver has some good re- 
marks. The average young graduate who takes a mastership with- 
out experience is not ideally qualified ; but he has one great quali- 
fication—-knowledge of the public school boy—and may probably 
succeed where a highly trained teacher, who has not been educated 
at a public school, would probably fail. Drill sergeants, picked 
men, used to command, fail to keep public schoolboys in order 
because they are out of touch with them. French and German 
masters have difficulties for the same reason, and so, says Mr. 
Tarver, have English masters in foreign schools. Mr. Tarver 
magnifies his vocation courageously, but he deplores the inadequate 
recognition which it receives. Of course, the real blot which he 
points out is the confinement of all great prizes in the profession to 
men who take orders—a small minority among schoolmasters, and 
by no means the é/7/e. But he does not sufficiently recognise the 
advance that has been made. Seventy years ago no one expected 
an usher to be a gentleman, or thought of treating him like one. 





EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY JUVENILIA 

Trelawney’s ‘‘ Adventures of a Younger Son.” Edited by 
E. Garnett. 

“The Buccaneers and Marooners of South America.” Edited by 
Howard Py e. 

‘Madagascar; or, Robert Drury’s Journa!.” Edited by Captain 
Oliver. 

“The Log of a Jack Tar.” Edited by Lovett Cameron. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 


IT is to be assumed that the literary taste of the youthful male of 
these islands does not materially alter from generation to genera- 
tion, He is perennially attracted by tales of risky meanderings in 
remote parts, into the holes and corners of the earth. These 
latter however, thanks to the Royal Geographical Society, African 
and Asiatic Trade “ Syndicates,” and private or newspaper enter- 
prise, are becoming fewer than they used to be; wherefore we 
marvel that the adventure stories of a preceding age are not 
oftener reprinted by the enterprising modern publisher. More- 
over, they can easily compete with the latter-day product in one 
very important particular, that of “blugginess.” 

In the four volumes just issued by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., 
we must award the palm, as having stirred most deeply within us 
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the embers of juvenile interest (happily for ourselves not yet extin- 
guished) to Trelawney’s evergreen “ Adventures of a Younger Son.” 
It is, in truth, a stirring narrative ; it is besides instructive and 
refreshing ; but, perhaps the best thing we can say of it is that one 
is really excited by such a series of hair-breadth escapes. An 
excellent stage hero, “The Younger Son” meets and overcomes all 
odds. Mr. Garnett does well to characterise him as “a truly 
glorious Trelawney” ; and we can only regret that these adven- 
tures narrated by the friend of Byron and Shelley were so largely 
of his own imagining. The first part of “ The Buccaneers 
and Marooners of South America” is derived from the 
first English translation of Esquemeling’s autobiography, the 
more tedious descriptions being omitted. The result is a 
striking story of adventure, which gains much from the simple, 
quaint style of the narrator. The portrait of himself, the Buccaneer, 
which he draws for us stands out vividly enough from its frame ; 
his pluck and strength of purpose being only equalled by his 
blood-thirstiness and absolute unscrupulousness. After this tale 
of the Spaniard, the remainder of the book treats of the doings of 
many famous pirates of the eighteenth century ; only thenceforward 
one misses the naive touches and old-world style of Esquemeling. 
“Robert Drury’s Journal” is a book we should be sorry to see 
become extinct. We read it ourselves as boys, and we owe a debt 
of gratitude to the publishers for bringing it out again and in so 
attractive a binding. It makes excellent reading, of the Robinson 
Crusoe order. Its very faults, such as its bad grammar and in- 
accuracy of detail, only tend to confirm the impression of the 
reader that he is getting the truth from a genuine sailor and not 
from a professional maker of books. We must not fail to give to 
the fourth volume of the series equally high praise with the others. 
“The Log of a Jack Tar” isa narrative which we are convinced 
will be perused, as it deserves, with intense interest. It is related 
in a manly straightforward manner by an able seaman of the 
last century. Choyce and his faithful companion “surveyed 
mankind from China to Peru” in a very practical manner ; and if 
any grown-up member of the Navy League is curious to glean 
information as to the experiences, status, and condition of an 
eighteenth-century tar, we commend him to the statistics con- 
tained in this capital boy’s book. 


FICTION 


“The Pride of Jennico.” By Agnes Castle and Egerton Castle. 
London : Richard Bentley & Son. 


THE authors of “The Pride of Jennico” have endowed their 
hero with most of the conventional qualities of his class, but they 
have added to these a really monumental vanity, which tends at 
times rather to weary the reader. With so weak a character in 
the foreground, it is a little dangerous to allow him to tell in the 
first person so large a part of the story. Yet a lover of romance, 
did he cast the book aside, would make a mistake, for it is more 
than readable, and develops into a really interesting and thrilling 
tale of love and peril. 


The literary interest of the book depends chiefly upon one of © 


the most fascinating and original creations of modern fiction—that 
Friiulein Marie Ottilie who plays the exquisite heroine to Mr. 
Basil Jennico’s brave but fatuous hero. There are, in fact, two 
young ladies—both of them pretty—who rejoice in this name. 
The one is a German Princess, the heiress of a reigning Duke, and 
the other her favourite maid of honour. It is a fairly simple 
matter for the Princess, working on recognised lines of romantic 
fiction, to change places with her attendant while she is rusticating 
far away from her Serenity’s legitimate protectors. The hero’s 
sole passion up to this moment has been his pride of race, for the 
Jennicos trace their descent from Canute vzé Charles II. and 
other historical worthies. Naturally, therefore, Basil Jennico falls 
in love with the Princess, or rather with her rank—even a Jennico 
might be proud of such a marriage. 

The real Princess happens to be much plagued by a princely 
cousin, and, growing fond of the handsome Englishman, determines 
to marry him. The clandestine wedding over, Mr. Jennico finds 
himself driving to his Moravian fastness with the very charming 
young lady whom he believes to be the wrong Marie Ottilie. A 
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sudden passion for his wife prevents him from resenting practically 
the deception. He thinks he has married the low-born maid ; he 
is wounded in his deepest, the Jennico, feelings ; but he adores his 
deceitful bride, and for one happy month all goes well. When the 
inevitable quarrel occurs, Mr. Jennico informs the heroine that 
she is not legally his wife—which is no doubt exact, but irritating 
—and Marie Ottilie, who is, of course, the Princess von Sachs- 
Lausitz, &c., leaves her so-called husband in disgust. Up to this 
point the story has been ingenious, but farcical ; henceforth we 
travel in the land of true romance. But it must be confessed that 
the first half of this novel would fall decidedly flat were it not for 
the gaiety and dainty briskness cf the heroine, which makes up 
for all shortcomings. 

Throughout the book the scenes are sketched with no little 
skill, and simple details are often very cleverly used to arrest the 
attention of the passer-by. There is hardly any of the sword-play 
one is naturally inclined to expect in a novel written in part by so 
famous a master of Fence as Mr. Egerton Castle, whose reputa- 
tion in this art is Continental. But there are plenty of pictures to 
remember, and the Princess herself is quite charming enough to 
prevent one from forgetting the book. 


“American Wives and English Husbands.” By Gertrude 
Atherton. London: Service & Paton. 6s. 


It may be said at once that Mrs. Atherton has come very near 
to achieving a complete success in her treatment of the much- 
vexed subject indicated clearly enough by this rather cumbrous 
title. The book is more than a mere story. It is a comparative 
study of social conditions on both sides of the Atlantic, setting 
forth at length, and with most commendable truth and fairness, 
the subtle differences between the position held by the wife in 
America and that accorded to her here. Two prominent types, 
among others, of the women whom America sends over to us 
serve to illustrate it. The first, Lady Barnstaple, has every vice 
that a woman can be cursed with. She is selfish, extravagant, 
innately vulgar. “I don’t care a hang,” she says when her sense 
of honour is appealed to, “about any such high-falutin’ nonsense. 
I entered this family to get what I wanted, and when it’s got no 
more to give me it can be the laughing-stock of England for all I 
care.” And in the end she is unfaithful to the husband whom she 
has ruined. 

The other woman is her exact antithesis. An embodiment of 
American womanhood at its best—strong, vivid, intellectual—Lee 
Tarlton stands out as a very striking personality : less remarkable, 
perhaps, than Patience Sparhawk, but equally attractive, and more 
sympathetic because more easily comprehensible. Reality and 
keen insight into human nature characterise the pictures which 


the author gives of her childhood and her childish affection for the 


English boy who remains her ideal during many years of separa- 
tion. Grown into a beautiful and fascinating woman, she queens 
it among the young men of her own people, but still holds by her 
intention of marrying the Englishman, and, of course, gets her 
way. Then comes her transplantation to strange soil, and following 
it the discovery that she is of much less account in her husband’s 
life than he in hers, of less than she would have been had she 
stayed at home and taken one of her numerous Californian 
suitors. Painfully adapting herself to Lord Maundrell’s quietly 
dominating individuality, she never quite succeeds in fathoming 
the “impenetrable dusk” which meets her “some few inches from 
the entrance of his every avenue of approach.” After several years 
of married life she still remains alien, an exotic. Homesickness 
and a sense of isolation oppress her in the midst of all her social 
triumphs. And only the tragedy in which her stepmother’s mis- 
doings culminate saves her from leaving her husband for a time 
and returning to California. 

It is no dispraise of Mrs. Atherton to say that she has succeeded 
better with the first part of her story than with the second. All 
allowances made, her knowledge of English life and her apprecia- 
tion of English character are singularly full and accurate. And 
her lively style, her occasional touches of sharp satire, make all 
that she writes eminently readable and interesting. But we still 
wait for the American novelist who shall give us a wholly satisfying 
view of the English aristocracy. 
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“The Broom of the War-God.” By Henry Noel Brailsford, 
London: Wm. Heinemann. 6s. 


If it were not for the fact that almost every special correspondent 
who witnessed the recent conflict in Thessaly has already published 
a book upon the subject, Mr. Brailsford might well have been: 
advised to give us his personal impressions of the war in a record 
that should be unalloyed by fiction. He has preferred to narrate 
his experiences in the form of a novel; but this does not alter 
one’s opinion that he has greater potentialities as a war corre- 
spondent than as a novelist. His descriptions of the battle of 
Pharsala and the luckless engagement at Domoko are vividly 
picturesque ; they have all the essentials of a good fictional back. 
ground ; but his cosmopolitan volunteers of the Foreign Legion in 
the Greek army, skilfully differentiated though they are, have no 
dramatic interconnection. They are types of “the flotsam and 
jetsam of humanity, the ragged edge of society, swept up by the 
broom of the war-god” ; they fight, they carouse round the camp 
fire, and their polyglot conversations are always interesting. But 
they are mere comrades in arms, not characters artistically placed 
to take part in the action of a story. 

Strictly speaking, there is no story here. We havea group of 
Philhellenes—English, Scotch, Irish, French, German, and Italian— 
united by a common hatred of the Turk. Chief among them is 
Graham. It is hinted that Graham is a teacher of St. Andrews, 
and this is the sum of what we hear of his history previous to his. 
enlistment. He appears and reappears throughout the narrative 
as a courageous soldier, but never as a hero of romance. The one 
notable fault of the novel, apart from its too close following of the 
actualities of the war, is its entire lack of feminine interest. Once, 
indeed, we catch the flutter of a petticoat on the deck of a yacht 
at Volo; but the author's brief, episodic dalliance with femininity 
leads to nothing, and only accentuates the objection that this is 
not so much a novel as a series of virile and impressive scenes of 
military movement. 

Mr. Brailsford’s description of the battle of Pharsala is almost 
brilliant in literary workmanship, and for once we are made to feel 
that the campaign in Thessaly was something more than a mere 
comic opera. His pictures of the horrors and chaos of war have 
in them a boldness of touch that often suggests the realism of Mr. 
Stephen Crane. “The baggage-wagon lumbered past. It was. 
heaped with wounded men ; some were dead already, one sat on 
the seat holding his entrails together.” The incident of Smith 
singing a familiar London music-hall song while his comrades bear 
him wounded from the field is quite in the manner of “ The Red 
Badge of Courage.” The story ends with the death of Captain 
Varatasi and the abandonment of Domoko; and we leave Graham 
as we found him, a solitary, unsatisfactory figure, typifying in 
himself the failure of the cause he had espoused. 


“The Kloof Bride.” By Ernest Glanville. London: Methuen 
& Co. 35. 6a. 


The letter was an important order for two thousand Martini-Henry 
rifles and 500,000 rounds of ball ammunition, the whole to be delivered, 


by a trusty agent of the firm, at Zanzibar. 
* * * * * * * * 


‘¢ Tt is a serious matter,” said Venning. ‘‘ Would it not be better to. 
delay until we found out for whom the arms are intended?” 

‘¢ That is stated. They are for Zanzibar.” 

‘* Exactly ; but are they for the arming of the slave-dealers or native 
tribes in opposition to the British?” 

«* Excuse me, my dear fellow, but I haven’t time to go into politics or 
possibilities. If you deal in weapons you must sell ’em ; and when you 
sell ’em you can’t make stipulations, . . .” said the chief partner of the 
large Birmingham house of Lorimer & Co, 


This is how the book begins, and the sentiments of this senior 
partner are interesting at such a time when the very possibilities 
that Venning considered have been frustrated in the Persian Gulf. 

With a beginning such as this, we can see that Miles Ven- 
ning is the more interesting of the two members of “ Messrs- 
Lorimer & Co.,” and this is so, for the senior partner makes his 
exit on the second page, and is not thought of again. Miles Ven- 
ning, as hero, goes through fire and water, literally, and escapes 
with the luck of those heroes whom Death always seems to skip 
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and in the end—well, let the reader finish it himself. And he will 
be rewarded for his trouble—if such it be to read a book brimful of 
life and go. ‘The Kloof Bride” is a most exciting tale of adven- 
ture. There are in it too many hair-breadth escapes, perhaps, to 
make it either artistic or real ; but still it is a book that never 
wearies, and in which the action never lags. Hans the Hottentot 
is a most fascinating figure, altogether uncanny, but supremely 
natural. Mr. Glanville has also managed his descriptions of wild 
African scenery with much cleverness. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Mr. STEPHEN CRANE, of “The Red Badge of Courage” fame, 
left last week for Cuba to jointly represent a New York journal 
and the London Daz/y Chronicle in the event of an outbreak of 
hostilities between Spain and the United States. It was off the 
coast of Cuba that Mr. Crane was wrecked two years or so ago, 
all on board the ship being drowned except himself and another. 


Literary circles in the North are, it seems, discussing the 
identity of “David Lyall,” the writer of certain mild sketches of 
Scottish life. We thought it was an accepted fact that “ David 
Lyall” and Annie Swan were one and the same person. 


The article of “ Alexander Smellie” on “The Modesty of the 
Scots,” in THE OUTLOOK of March 12, has, we regret to note, 
caused some mental inconvenience to a reverend gentleman of that 
name in Thurso. We read in the Northern Ensign this letter :— 


A DISCLAIMER FROM THURSO 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NORTHERN ENSIGN 
Thurso, March 25, 1898. 
DEAR S1R,—It was not unnatural, I am sure, that in your issue of this 
week your Thurso correspondent should ascribe to me the authorship of 
the article in THE OUTLOOK, part of which you quote ; for my name must be 
one of very rare occurrence. 

But I must not appropriate prerogatives to which I really have no 
manner of claim. I am not the writer of the article in question, nor have 
I the smallest idea who is. Much of it I could not have written, even if 
I would ; some of it I would not have written, even if I could.—I am, 
dear sir, yours sincerely, 

ALEXANDER SMELLIE. 


Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s acceptance of the post of literary 
editor of a new London weekly literary journal is something of a 
surprise. Mr. Crawfurd so far has taken literature sedately and 
quietly, and the man who can make a success of yet another 
literary weekly must be, one fancies, a more strenuous personality 
than that which has peeped out from his writings. But even in 
literary journalism the unexpected sometimes happens. 


The announcement that a tablet is to be erected in Langholm 
Town Hall to commemorate William Julius Mickle, “the author 
of the ballad ‘Cumnor Hall’ and of the song ‘There’s nae luck 
aboot the House,’” has had the effect of producing a literary storm 
inateacup. For the authorship of “There’s nae luck,” perhaps 
the best known song in the Scottish language next to “ Auld lang 
syne,” has been a matter which has been disputed with much heat 
for nearly a century. It was not claimed publicly by Mickle him- 
self during his lifetime, but after his death (on the authority of a 
manuscript copy found in his repositories, and of a statement 
made by his widow that the song was her husband’s composition) 
it was included in a collection of his works edited by his intimate 
friend the Rev. John Sim. Subsequently, however, the song was 
claimed as the work of Jean Adams, a Greenock schoolmistress 
who died in 1765—twenty-three years earlier than the date of 
Mickle’s death. Jean Adams, like Mickle, never publicly claimed 
the song as hers, although she is stated to have done so privately. 
The song, so far as evidence goes, may have been written by either. 
It is unlike anything else we have of Mickle’s, whose unques- 
tioned works are all in English. But it is equally unlike anything 
by Jean Adams, whose published works are of a religious 
character. 
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Apart altogether, however, from the question of his authorship: 
of “There’s nae luck,” Mickle is by no means unworthy of a 
memorial in his birthplace. The son of the parish minister of 
Langholm, he was born there in 1734, and was educated partly in 
Langholm and partly in Edinburgh. For a short time he was 
in business in Edinburgh, but was unsuccessful, and went to 
London, where he was very favourably received by Lord Lyttelton, 
one of the best scholars and literary judges of the day. In 1765 
he became corrector to the Clarendon Press, a post which he filled 
for some years. While at Oxford he published his best known 
work—a translation, or, to be strictly correct, a version (for it is 
not a translation pure and simple) of Camoéns’s “ Lusiad.” This: 
work is characterised by poetic grace and fine diction, and it 
brought Mickle £1,000. Subsequently he visited Portugal, where 
he had a very cordial reception. Returning to this country, he 
died at Forest Hill, near Oxford, in 1788, in his fifty-fifth year. 
Of his poems, the best known is his “ Cumnor Hall,” which was a 
great favourite with Sir Walter Scott, and inspired “ Kenil- 
worth.” 


Mr. M. McDonnell Bodkin, who has appeared in the book- 
world with a new novel, has come into touch in divers ways with 
famous people in the literary and political worlds. Oliver Wendel? 
Holmes was much pleased with his earlier Irish stories, and once 
on a time Mr. Parnell raided him—for he was the editor of United 
Ireland when the late Irish leader took its office by storm. 


Mr. Meredith is said to have set himself to explain why Mr. 
Theodore Watts has added Dunton to his surname. The veteran 
novelist, says the poet, was afraid that he would be confounded 
by posterity with the good old Dr. Isaac Watts. A hard fate, 
indeed. But what of the Doctor? Might not some careless 
Shade or mortal refer to him as the friend of Swinburne who sang 
all those shocking things about Dolores and others? 


Some surprise has been occasioned by the fact that Mr. Standish 
O’Grady, who has written so graphically, though not altogether. 
equally, of Irish heroic cycles and Irish historical things of Eliza- 
beth’s day, and who was at one time an active Dublin pressman, 
should be willing to confine himself in the day of his success to a 
provincial town and the editorship of a paper like the A7/kenny 
Moderator. But Mr. O’Grady has always had original notions of 
the possibilities of seemingly minor things. He is an enthusiast for 
the study of history. Nearly twenty years ago—long before an 
“ Trish literary revival” was heard of—he started to deal critically 
and philosophically with Irish history. His early books, able as. 
they were, fell dead from the press ; and of one really remarkable 
volume he does not remember to have seen even one notice in an. 
English or Irish paper. But he persevered. 


It may or may not be that there’s a divinity doth hedge an 
author, rough use him how we may, as the Irish politician said of 
the bailiff. At any rate an episcopal influence doth hedge the 
Authors’ Society. The Bishop of London is to preside at the 
annual dinner which has just been fixed for the 2nd of May. The 
Society appears to be in a flourishing condition. 


“The Haddon Library,” which Messrs. J. M. Dent are about 
to publish, ought to prove of interest to sportsmen and lovers of 
natural history. The series is to be edited by the Marquis of 
Granby, and amongst the contributors will be Dean Hole, who 
will write on Gardens, the Marquis of Granby on wild life, sport, 
&c., Mr. Dewar on sport in a Southern county—Hampshire and 
the New Forest—and Sir Edward Grey, M.P., on Angling. The 
other volumes will be contributed by well-known authorities on the 
various subjects and will be illustrated, 


Under the title of “ Leaders in Literature” Messrs. Oliphant, 
Anderson, & Ferrier are issuing a collection of short studies 
of some Nineteenth Century Authors, by the Rev. P. Wilson, of 
Leith. The volume will include Carlyle, Emerson, Lowell, George 
Eliot, the Brownings, Matthew Arnold, Herbert Spencer, and John. 
Ruskin. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“STEPS TOWARDS REUNION’: A ROMAN 
CATHOLIC PRIEST’S REPLY 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


THE Catholic Penny Catechism, under the ninth Article of the 
Apostles’ Creed, has this question, “ How is the Church one?” 
and the answer, “ The Church is one because all her members 
agree in one Faith, have dll the same Sacrifice and Sacraments, 
and are all united under one Head.” The Rev. J. Duggan, 
Catholic priest of Maidstone, has written a book called “ Steps 
towards Reunion,” and the avowed end and object of this work is 
to bring about a visible union between the Roman and Anglican 
Churches. Father Duggan’s motives, as evinced from the end he 
has in view, are beyond all praise. The methods, however, by 
which he would bring about his end are almost equally beyond all 
criticism, so strange are they. The Catholic Church is itself one 
because all her members agree in one Faith, have all the same 
Sacrifice and Sacraments, and are all united under one Head. 
The Anglican Church, in the same way, is 7o/¢ ove, because all her 
members do wof agree in one Faith; they have zo¢ the same 
Sacrifice and Sacraments, and they are vot united under one 
Head. Therefore Father Duggan, in order to hasten union 
between the two Churches, proposes, in effect, not that Anglicans 
or Protestants should be levelled up to the standard of the one- 
ness of the Catholic Faith and belief, but that Catholics should 
be levelled down to Anglican want of union and agreement in 
Faith. 

Father Duggan, in a chapter entitled “Scientific Religion,” 
p. 36, inquires of his readers why definitions of Articles of Faith 
should not all be forgotten by us. ‘Must these shibboleths 
remain always in our mouths?” he asks. “ Many of them have 
been forgotten in course of time. Why should not all of them be 
forgotten?” Because, Reverend Sir, if we were to forget them all, 
instead of being nearer to union with our Anglican brethren, we 
should make all union or oneness impossible by destroying our 
own unity amongst ourselves, and reducing Catholicism to the 
level of Protestant chaos or disunion. As things are now, many 
Protestants become Catholics. Individuals have come, and, 
please God, will continue to come, over to us in large numbers ; 
but if your plan were adopted there would soon be no longer any 
one Church, Roman or Anglican. Before there can ever be any 
question of corporate reunion with Rome, the Anglican Church 
must obviously itself present the aspect of visible unity, and of 
this at the moment there does not appear to be the most remote 
chance. Catholics are continually taunted with never surrendering 
except on their own terms, and requiring unconditional surrender 
from others. Well, at least we have the advantage of knowing 
our own terms: what we believe, and what others must believe 
who wish to be one with us in faith. 

Father Duggan objects to “Scientific Religion,” and is very 
severe upon its inventors, the theologians. They are accused of 
gross exaggeration. Doubtless many theologians have exaggerated, 
and that is precisely why the Church never imposes their views on 
her children till she has revised them, as she will probably revise 
Father Duggan’s, should they gain sufficient notoriety to claim 
revision. It would, however, probably be quite impossible to un- 
earth any theologian, however obscure, who exaggerates as the 
theologian from Maidstone. One example will suffice. On page 53 
we read :—“ We condemn a man to eternal torments for eating the 
least bit of meat on a Friday.” I do not know whether Father 
Duggan, when he says “ we,” includes himself or not. If he means 
theologians he not merely exaggerates, but grossly libels them, 
and presents to the ridicule of the Protestant public a farcical 
caricature of their teaching. Their teaching is this :—the Church 
has authority from Christ to make disciplinary laws with regard to 
fasting and abstinence. Ifa person willingly and wantonly violates 
those laws, that is to say, violates them not because he has any 
excuse or colourable plea for exemption or dispensation, but 
simply from wantonness, he is then constructively guilty of 
contempt of lawful authority, and so of grave fault. This is the 
teaching of theologians abhorred of Father Duggan; a slightly 
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different doctrine from what he imputes to them. Assuredly the 
man who thinks that Catholic theology condemns “to eternal 
torments for eating the least bit of meat on a Friday,” is not 
fit to sit in judgment on any theologian, Catholic, Protestant, or 
Hindu. 

On page 47, in the chapter on Catechisms, Father Duggan 
demands what authority there is for saying that it is a mortal sin 
not to go to Communion once a year, at Easter. Does the Council 
of Trent, he asks, impose this penalty of mortal sin? “ Far from 
it. The text imposes quite a different penalty. It says :—‘ Let 
him not enter the Church while he is alive, and after death let him 
not have Christian burial.’” Father Duggan does not find the 
penalty of the Council for disobedience to this law equivalent to 
binding us under pain of grievous sin. Does he think that the 
faithful are excluded from the Church whilst alive and denied 
Christian burial when dead for venial offences ? 

Many valuable ideas are well developed in this, the author’s 
latest work. It is undoubtedly useful to be reminded that the 
teaching of the Church is not synonymous with the teaching of 
theologians, though, by the way, Father Duggan is not the dis- 
coverer of this truth. It is useful to be reminded that Charity is 
greater than Faith, and that St. Paul says so, and that preachers 
ought to accommodate themselves to the ignorant and poor in 
their audiences, and that grievous sins may after all not be quite 
so numerous or so easily committed as some writers on theology 
seem to think, and that the All-Merciful God will not judge the 
creatures His children as severely as some of their fellows seem to 
imagine He will. All this and much more is excellent in “Steps 
towards Reunion.” Taken, however, as a whole, from a Catholic 
standpoint the book is as irrelevant as its title. That it will sell 
rapidly there can be no doubt, chiefly by reason of the startling 
nature of some of the author’s tenets as a priest. 

COWLEY CLARKE. 


BRITISH RAILWAY COMPANIES 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Had Sir Herbert Maxwell known my unfortunate history— 
some twelve years of railway service, besides two or three years 
of railway journalism, to eke out my pittance—he would not have 
brought lightly such an unfortunate charge against me as lack of 
knowledge. A warped judgment, prejudice, what you will; but 
not absence of knowledge. 

And wherein is my supposititious ignorance-displayed? Innot 
knowing that the average share capital dividend for 1895 was 
3°80 per cent.? Alas! for Sir Herbert’s point, the news has been 
stale to me this long time. Alas! again, it is on that very item of 
information that one of the most serious charges against the rail- 
way companies hangs. They have monopoly powers—Sir 
Herbert will forgive me again mentioning the unpleasant fact— 
and their monopoly is in one of the necessaries of modern life. 
The charges which Parliament allows them to make, a power 
whereof they customarily avail themselves to the full, or almost to 
the full, are far higher than those levied on foreign railways. 
Constant complaints go up from producers all over the country 
that the burden of excessive railway rates prevents them from doing 
the trade which would otherwise be to their hands. So the 
companies do much less trade than they would do if their 
charges were lower, and, in addition, their fossilised methods, 
their wasteful extravagance where economy might be practised, 
and their false economy where stinginess is bad business, help to 
account for the small dividends which they pay. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell labours statistics to prove that British 
railway companies pay good heed to the safety of their passengers. 
Passing by the fact that it is doubtful, in the light of the most recent 
inventions, whether the companies have adopted the most reliable 
accident-saving signalling arrangements, I would ask Sir Herbert 
Maxwell if he seriously maintains that the safety of British railways 
is due to the earnest philanthropy of railway directors and officers? 
As a railway expert, he must know that whatever safety is to be 
found on British railways is the result of detailed legislation, coupled 
with the large powers, vigilantly exercised, of the Board of 
Trade. 
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Then Sir Herbert Maxwell is enthusiastic over the “ wonderful” 
improvements effected in rolling-stock during the last quarter of a 
century. But these improvements are not the special possession 
of English railways; they are shared by the railways of other 
countries—and, indeed, the Pullman car, which he singles out for 
honourable mention, is not an English improvement at all, but hails 
from America, where it has long been in common use, while the 
system in this country is only now being very slowly and occasion- 
ally introduced. Even to-day we are miles behind Siberia. To 
the Far East runs a train furnished with an open saloon, a dining- 
car, a bathroom, a library, telephones, electric lighting, refrige- 
rators, and ventilating apparatus, a piano, sets of chess, and means 
of gymnastic exercise. Even the Midland is not quite up to this. 

Sir Herbert pleads excessive rates are a sheer impossibility, 
because “if the London and North-Western were to levy exces- 
sive rates on the carriage of iron and coal to Manchester, the 
Midland would find it to their advantage to charge no more than 
would return a moderate profit.” But what of the Railway Com- 
panies’ Association, of the General Managers’ and Goods Managers’ 
meetings at the Railway Clearing House? There railway officers 
foregather to concoct plans of campaign for general application, 
of working and traffic and territorial an | other agreements between 
the various companies, whereby things are so admirably organised 
that it is only by a blunder or an occasional act of treachery that 
one company ever cuts in below another company. As well 
contend for the impossibility of lawyers’ fees being high, because 
if Messrs. Smith and Smith, of Chancery Lane, charged unduly, 
Messrs. Jones and Jones, of Lincoln’s Inn, would gladly take on 
the job “for a moderate profit.” 

I note with pleasure the diffident character of Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s defence of the companies’ system of giving preferential 
rates to foreign produce ; but I beg to assure him that, though “ it 
must be obvious that it cannot be the interest of any company to 
discourage or distress home industry,’ that obviousness is no 
guarantee of the companies’ freedom from the practice. 


Egmont Lodge, Old Fulham. ERNEST E. WILLIAMS. 
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TENNYSON AND JOHN BRIGHT 

Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 

You rebuke me for accepting, in spite of Lord Tennyson’s repu- 
diation, the popular interpretation of three well-known lines in 
“Maud” as a satirical reference to Bright. Lord Tennyson’s candour 
is of course not to be questioned. Yet I still think that the internal 
evidence in favour of this interpretation is so convincing that it is 
more probable that the author subsequently forgot the intention 
with which he wrote the lines—written as they evidently were in a 
white heat of indignation—than that he really had not Bright in 
his mind when he wrote them. The date of the poem fixes the 
allusion to the time of the Crimean War, when Bright was the 
most notorious, and the most unpopular, of the few advocates of 
peace. Ifthe passage had come to us as an undated fragment, I 
think that any competent critic would have conjectured with con- 
fidence that they were satirical, not merely of the type peace-at- 
any-price man, but of some known person representing that type— 
the marks of particularisation are so obvious. There are four such 
marks within the narrow compass of three lines. (1) The person 
satirised was a Quaker (“broad-brimmed”). Punch always put a 
broad-brimmed hat on Bright’s head; (2) He was a cotton- 
spinner (“his cotton”); (3 The phrase “hawker of holy things” is 
readily intelligible if we remember Bright’s habit of quoting 
Scripture and appealing to religious motives and ethical con- 
siderations—a habit often irritating to those who, in taking an 
opposite view, did not think themselves worse Christians or less 
zealous for morality ; (4) The phrase “ whose ear .. . rings even 
in dreams to the chink of his pence,” puts with some force a 
criticism that was very frequently, and especially at the time in 
question, directed against Bright: that he allowed economical 
considerations to outweigh the claims of national honour and the 
like. In short, these verses condense the very topics that were 
being used by hundreds at the time. If this interpretation be 
accepted, the verses are vigorous and pointed ; without it they beat 
the air. 


Birmingham. C. A. VINCE. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


A KEEN discussion is now raging as to the most humane and 
the most scientific manner in which to administer chloroform. 
Mrs. King has just related her experiences at 
the hands of English and Indian anesthetists, 
and her comparison is all in favour of a more 
general recognition of the Hyderabad Commission, and the ad- 
ministration of the drug as prescribed in India, allowing a patient, 
throughout an operation, to breathe air freely. On the other 
hand, the weighty experience of Dr. Hill, of the London Hospital, 
does not allow him to admit the value of the Hyderabad results. 
Undoubtedly the rubber bag pressed over the face is unpleasant 
in the extreme, but now that so much evidence as to the action of 
chloroform, ether, and other anzesthetics has been accumulated, it 
does not appear that the discussion of a matter which so readily 
lends itself to experiment can be prolonged. The persona! feelings 
of the patient should surely be secondary when the voice of 
experience is directing. 


Chloroform 


Mercury, in common with most metals, is opaque to Réntgen 
rays. It can, therefore, be utilised to show the exact configuration 
of the arterial system in a dead animal. By a 
Xx Rays and suitable injection of the liquid metal into some 
Blood Vesse!s . i 
main artery the larger blood vessels become 
filled and will then enable X rays to cast a strong shadow of 
them upon a fluorescent screen or a photographic plate placed to 
receive and record it. Results of work in this direction have 
recently been described, but it is difficult to see that, beyond the 
novelty and interest attached to the idea, much practical good is 
likely to come out of it. It will be remembered, perhaps, that 
some time ago Dr. Walsh rubbed powdered bismuth over a hand 
before photographing it with X rays, and in the “negative” the 
wrinkle marks upon the skin were strongly shown—a perfect boon 
to palmists, but what use otherwise ? 


That measurable heat radiates from the moon, and for that 
matter, from some of the stars as well, has been known for years. 
It seems, however, from more recent observa- 
tions by the Earl of Rosse, that the moon does 
not emit a maximum of heat when it is at the 
“full,” but at about ten hours previously, and during a total eclipse 
the heat radiated is reduced to 1 per cent. of this maximum. The 
heat from the moon is measured either by an apparatus known as a 
Langley’s Bolometer, consisting practically of a “thermal couple,” 
or by means of a device due to Professor Boys, both of which 
instruments depend for their action upon the fact that a very slight 
heat is sufficient to set up a current of electricity at the “couple,” 
and thus to deflect the needle of a delicate electrical measuring 
instrument. 


Heat from the 
Moon 


It is stated that grey or discoloured aluminium can be restored 
to its white colour by washing it in a mixture 
of 30 grammes of borax dissolved in 1,000 
grammes of water, with a few drops of am- 


Discoloured 
Aluminium 


monia added. 


The contents of a fowl’s egg considerably diminishes in hot 
weather if the shell is not well sealed, due, of course, to evapora- 
tion. Closely packing in lime is, therefore, 

Eggs often recommended, although the drawback to 
that method is that there is a slightly foreign 
flavour imparted to the egg by so doing. It is now suggested 
that eggs be kept in a solution of water-glass—a_ peculiar syrupy- 
looking material and chemically known as an alkaline silicate. 
Eggs kept in a solution consisting of ten parts of boiled water to 
one of water-glass will remain good for at least nine months, 
assuming, of course, that they were fresh when first placed in the 
preserving medium. Before boiling, however, it is necessary to 
pierce the egg with a needle in order to prevent the shell from 
cracking, owing to the water-glass having destroyed its elasticity. 
The best water-glass is cheap enough—about ten to twelve 
shillings per cwt. 
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IN PASSING 


MANY perverted rumours about our public men are current 
abroad, but the Z¢foz/e Belge has surpassed the best records in 
grotesque absurdity of Continental papers dealing with English 
men and affairs. This is the wonderful anecdote which it has dis- 
covered about the Duke of Norfolk—the one man above all others 
in English public life who devotes himself to duty without a failing 
or even a pleasure in life outside religion and the courteous dis- 
charge of the whole duty of man towards his neighbours—the 
man, in fact, who would in the Middle Ages have been considered 
a saint :— 


The Duke of Norfolk, Postmaster-General, hereditary Count Marshal, 
and one of the Catholic Lords of the United Kingdom, is at the same time 
an ardent gamester and a devoted performer of his religious duties. The 
first passion finds vent in play with its fluctuating losses and gains, the 
second in the building of chapels in all his parks and close to his houses. 
At the present time he is engaged on a new chapel on his Berckley (sic) 
estate. On being asked to what saint he proposed to dedicate it, he replied 
with a smile, ‘* A/a foc, I have been so unlucky at play for several months 
that I should like to dedicate the chapel to Notre Dame de Pigue.” 


Here is a characteristic anecdote of Mr. Rhodes. In 1884, 
when it was a question of proclaiming our sphere of influence up 
to Freiburg—how fast the pace has been since !—he was much 
attacked in the press, and notably by one journalist to whom he 
had given very considerable assistance. “I do call that man a 
hound,” said one of Mr. Rhodes’s friends, “after all you have done 
for him.” Mr. Rhodes flushed up, and with one of his sudden 
though rare explosions, burst out with, “ Hound yourself! do you 
think I wanted to bribe the man?” 


Much curiosity is still expressed in musical circles here 
respecting Herr Seidl’s successor. For Covent Garden either Herr 
Richter or Herr Mottl is thought a likely appointment, though 
the names of Herren Weingartner and Richard Strauss are also 
mentioned. Respecting the question who is going to be his suc- 
cessor at New York nothing is yet known. M. Grau is at present 
in Paris. 


A movement which has been started to erect a memorial to 
Alexander Marshall, of Mauchline (familiarly known as “ Sandy”), 
who for many years acted as cicerone to visitors to the haunts of 
Burns in the Mauchline district, has provided an opportunity for 
versification of which the rhyming Burnsite has not been slow to 
take advantage. The whole of the necessary funds have not yet 
been raised, but it has already been settled that the memorial is to 
take the form of a tablet to be erected in the new churchyard 
at Mauchline, and that this tablet shall bear the following 
inscription :— 

In memory of Alexander Marshall. 
Born 1815: Died 1897. 
The scenes of Burns in Mauchline well you knew ; 
No more, alas ! you'll point them out to view. 
Sleep soundly, Sandy, in thy bed of clay, 
Till dawns that morn when shadows flee away. 


Has the poor man left no relatives to protect his “memory” from 
this sort of thing ? 


Mr. Christie Murray tells some anecdotes in the Mews of the 
Week on “ Liars I have Known.” One such “liar” is a Canadian 
mayor, “the mayor of a mountain town in which I was booked to 
lecture” ; and the “lie” of which he was the medium was the 
positive assertion that so cold was it at times in the Canadian 
winter that a candle flame had been known to freeze. If Mr. 
Murray stayed long enough in Canada, he would encounter many 
such tales, kept specially for the confiding Englishman. But how 
about that “ mountain town”? As a matter of fact, there is—so far 
as we know—no mountain town in all Canada that can boast of a 
mayor. Yet no one would for a moment venture to suggest the 
inclusion of Mr. David Christie Murray himself in his latest portrait 
gallery. 
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IDEAS FROM THE PROVINCES 


By Our Own Correspondents 


“6 She hath been at London to call a stria a straw anda waw 
a wail,” — Cheshire proverb, 
Belfast 


A HERO of a hundred fights in the workhouse! Peter McKay, 
of Belfast, joined the 93rd Highlanders in 1854, and was almost 
immediately sent to the Crimea. He took part in the battle of the 
Alma, and he was one of the gallant band who formed “the thin 
red line” at Balaclava. He served in the trenches before Sebas- 
topol, and was one of the first to enter the Redan on the morning 
of its fall. During the Indian Mutiny McKay was in the thick of 
the fighting—at Lucknow, at Cawnpore (where he was instrumental 
in saving the life of his colonel, now General Sir J. A. Ewart, 
K.C.B.), and in many other engagements in India ; and, upon his 
retirement from the Army in 1871, he was the possessor of five 
medals and six clasps. For the next twenty years McKay earned 
a precarious livelihood as a porter about the docks and warehouses 
of his native city. Incapacitated for work in 1891, influence was 
brought to bear on the War Office, and a dole of a shilling a day 
was awarded him. Surely the workhouse isa sad end for one whom 
General Burroughs describes as “a very brave and gallant soldier, 
who has done good service to this country, and is deserving of its 
gratitude.” 
Bristol 

Bristol deservedly has the reputation of being slow-going. 
But now that she has at last adopted the electric light, it is satis- 
factory to learn from returns just issued that there is evidence for 
the year ending March 25 of a very great advance upon the work- 
ing of former years. At the date of their last return—z.e. March 
1897—the department had connected to their mains 614 customers, 
with 38,302 lamps. At the present date there are connected 814 
customers, with 49,917 lamps, showing an increase of 200 customers 
and over 10,000 lamps. The extension of the public lighting has 
not yet been carried out, but is in progress, and before the summer 
is over it is expected that the number of public arc lamps will be 
increased threefold. Extensions of the mains for private lighting 
have been, or will be shortly made within the next two months to 
anumber of the residential suburbs, and the growth already in 
this direction is indicated by the fact that the number of sub- 
stations has increased from 31 to 39. The trading profits for the 
past year exceed 8 per cent. of the capital expended at the end of 
the term, although a considerable amount of this capital has been 
expended on buildings and plant which have not yet come into 
operation, and have thus not tended to swell the revenue. ‘This 
big success is gratifying to the ratepayers, to whom the under- 
taking belongs. If the tramways are worked all over the city by 
electricity also, as is intended, the city, for its own sake, must buy 
out the Company. 

Edinburgh 

There is a growing feeling here that in the matter of the electric 
lighting of our streets the Corporation will now do well to “ca’ 
canny.” It is admitted on all hands that the municipal manage- 
ment has been above reproach, and that the Electric Lighting 
Committee of the Town Council has done its work economically, 
and in every respect admirably. Nevertheless, there has been a 
tendency on the part of the Committee to minimise too much the 
question of cost, and to make rather extravagant claims on behalf 
of electricity. These claims are now being challenged. Ata 
meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts last week, it was 
asserted that lighting by electricity costs four times as much as 
lighting by incandescent lamps, and a statement which has since 
been furnished with regard to the comparative cost of the electric 
lighting of the city and of the gas-lamps superseded points in the 
same direction. An area which was lit by 1,614 gas-lamps, at a 
cost of 30s. each per annum (£2,421), is 
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other words, electricity, even at this reduced rate, will cost fully 
three times as much as gas. 
Glasgow 

Glasgow is par excellence the city of municipal schemes. The 
number of these schemes is legion, and under the management 
of our energetic and enterprising Corporation most of them are 
flourishing. Among them is one which has been in existence for 
some years past for providing Saturday Evening Concerts for the 
People. The success of these concerts has been very marked, 
and has been steadily increasing. When they were begun in 
1891 the attendance for the season was only 58,858 ; by 1896-97 
it had increased to 129,208 ; and during the season which has just 
closed no fewer than 189,354 persons have been present—an 
increase as compared with the previous year of 60,146. The 
charges—from a penny to threepence—meet all expenses, and it 
is claimed for the Corporation that it pays the performers as highly 
as any caterer for similar concerts in the United Kingdom. 

There was a pretty widespread feeling of disappointment here 
when the Corporation decided, by a majority, that the East End 
People’s Palace should not be open on Sundays. It is hoped, 
however, that the decision may be reversed ere long, and a move- 
ment is being promoted with this object. The promoters urge, 
and with reason, that the “ Palace” will not wholly succeed in the 
purpose for which it was instituted—the providing of “much re- 
quired healthful and intellectual recreation for the people of the 
East End”—so long as it is kept closed on Sundays. The fact 
that the great majority of the inhabitants of the East End were 
and are in favour of Sunday opening is certainly a strong argument 
for the removal of the present embargo. 

Liverpool 


The question of the rights and duties of Gas Companies has 
arisen here. Our ratepayers indignantly complain that the Gas 
Company persistently supplies carburetted water-gas to its cus- 
tomers in place of, or at all events mixed with, the ordinary coal- 
gas. The question is not a new one, for the deaths caused by the 
poisonous gas last year roused popular feeling to a high pitch, and 
a further death only last week, coupled with the strong remarks by 
the Health Officer, has again brought the question forward. 
Economy is the only excuse that can be put forward, and it does 
seem extraordinary that such an admittedly poisonous gas should 
be thrust upon the helpless consumer with impunity. It is impos- 
sible for him to know whether he is using coal-gas or a mixture of 
that and the water-gas, which contains a considerable percentage 
of carbon monoxide. In spite of the representations of the City 
Council that the supply of the poisonous gas should be discon- 
tinued until the Departmental Committee of the Home Office, 
which is considering the whole question, has issued its report, 
there has been no change in the state of affairs. Yet obstinacy on 
the part of gas companies is simply suicidal, as the remarkable 
growth of the use of the electric light shows in the more fashion- 
able parts of Liverpool and Birkenhead—in the latter place the 
use of water-gas is even more common. The general public, 
however, is in an unfortunate position, and the report of the Home 
Office Committee is eagerly awaited. 

Wottingbam 

Nottingham is sparing no expense to obtain an efficient and 
up-to-date municipal tramway system. The City Council has this 
week adopted a preliminary resolution sanctioning the expenditure 
of £425,000 in reconstructing and extending the tramways, which 
it acquired last October for £80,000. It is proposed to introduce 
the overhead electric system of traction. Lines will be laid 
from a junction in the Great Market Place, radiating so as 
to bring all parts of the city into easy connection with the 
centre. The experiment of municipalisation has been a success, 
even with the present horse-drawn cars, which cost 8-60d. per mile 
of line as against 54¢., the estimated cost of electric traction, and 

it is announced that the last six months’ 





now lit by 538 arc lamps, at a cost last year 
of £16 each (£8,608). The additional cost 
for the area referred to is thus £6,187. It 
is proposed to reduce the cost to £14, but 
even then the difference will be £5,111 ; in 
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; working has resulted in a profit equal to 
£12,000 a year. With this fact as an en- 
couragement there is a general disposition 
to vote cheerfully the half-million for which 
the Corporation are now asking. 





THE WEEK IN BRIEF 


In China, Great Britain having failed to persuade Russia to abstain from 
taking Port Arthur, has obtained the lease of Wei-hai-wei, after its 
evacuation by Japan. The news caused great surprise 
in Berlin, but Japan is said to be favourable, and 
has at any rate determined to remain passive. A 
considerable portion of the British fleet in Chinese waters, including the 
battleship Barfleur, is now at Chifu. Important orders have been given 
to the warships refitting at Portsmouth. Three new Chinese ports are to 
be opened to foreign trade—Fu-ning (mentioned last week), Yo-chau (at 
the head of the Tung-ting Lake), and Chinwang (on the Gulf of Leao- 
tong). France has obtained from China a concession of her demands in 
the South, They comprise the non-alienation of Kwantung, Kwansi, and 
Yunnan ; the lease of a coaling station (probably Kwang-chau-wan, in the 
Lei-chau peninsula) ; and a French appointment to the Directorate of the 
Imperial Post. 

The Tsung-li-Yamen, and, in particular, Li Hung Chang, are accused 
by a high Chinese official of wholesale corruption by Russian money. 

In the Sudan, the Anglo-Egyptian force has moved five miles forward 
to Abadar, only fourteen miles from Mahmud’s camp. A reconnaissance 
was made on Tuesday, and the Egyptian cavalry, who behaved admirably, 
drove in the Dervishes, losing six killed and ten wounded. 

Sir William Lockhart left Peshawar on Monday amid great enthusiasm, 
the Afridis expressing their loyalty to Great Britain. 

Mr. Rhodes arrived at Plymouth on Saturday, and proceeded to 
London. He declined to be interviewed, on the ground that he ‘*was 
not a public man.” 

The Queensland gold returns for 1897 show an increase in yield of 
167,543 ounces, and a total of 807,928 ounces, to the value of 
42,553,141. 

The secession on Saturday last of the Paarl branch of the Afrikander 
Bond is considered a serious blow to the Bond. It is attributed to dis- 
satisfaction with Mr. Hofmeyr’s ‘‘ bossism.” Further wholesale secessions 
are anticipated, and a new party may be formed of the moderate Dutch and 
English. 

The Government of Natal has offered an annual contribution of 12,000 
tons of coal, free of charge, to ships of Her Majesty’s Navy calling at 
Durban. The offer has been accepted. 

A project is on foot in Manchester to float a new steamship company, 
with vessels having direct communication from that centre to the Dominion 
of Canada. In connection with the cargo to be carried, it is estimated 
that of textile goods alone there are between 40,000 and 50,000 cases 
taken over to the Dominion. 

Mr. Gladstone’s strength up to Monday was well maintained. He 
was able to go out in the garden on Sunday. On Monday, however, 

he passed a restless night, and not feeling so well 
remained in bed on Tuesday. 

Lord Salisbury’s health is stated to be ‘* most 

He was visited at Nice on Saturday by Her Majesty the 


Imperial 


Home 


satisfactory.” 
Queen. 

At Cardiff, on Saturday, a meeting of the Masters’ representatives on 
the late sliding-scale Committee recommended that in the collieries where 
the men have ceased working the horses should be drawn out and the 
men’s tools given up to them. This step is considered likely to lead to a 
bitter labour conflict. On the part of the miners there is a general dis- 
position to remain out unless an advance of wages is conceded. 

Mr. W. Redmond was removed from the House of Commons on 
Monday for ‘‘ grossly disorderly conduct” in connection with a protest 
against the imprisonment and degradation of a seaman-gunner on the 
Retribution for refusing to remove the shamrock he was wearing on St. 
Patrick’s Day last. 

The Poor Law Guardians Elections took place on Monday last, but 
the complete results had not come to hand on Wednesday morning. The 
early results favoured the Progressives. 

The Great Northern Railway opened on Monday a line between 
Kirkby and Pleasley, in Nottinghamshire, which is expected to do much 
to develop the colliery district about Sutton-in-Ashfield. 

At the Coroner’s inquest on Saturday on the body of Eleanor Marx 
Aveling, daughter of Karl Marx, the well-known Socialist author, a 
verdict of ‘* Suicide while temporarily insane” was returned. The case 
is to be reported to the Public Prosecutor, owing tothe chemist having 
supplied the prussic acid used. 

The Army Manceuvres this year will take place on Salisbury Plain. 

It is supposed that a body found near the Great Western Railway 
Station at Windsor is that of Edward VI. The spot where it was found 
has not been disturbed for 300 years. 
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The Spanish reply to the United States proposals with regard to Cuba 
did not satisfy the States, but the most contradictory rumours prevailed at 
the beginning of the week. According to some, 
President McKinley’s Message on Wednesday was 
to be of the nature of an w/t7matum, in which case 
war would be inevitable; but Reuter’s Madrid correspondent stated on 
Monday that the Pope had consented to act and had been accepted by 
both Powers as a mediator. It seems, however, that this rumour was 
premature. Only mediation between Spain and Cuba would be acceptable 
in the States. War preparations were in the meantime being hurried on, 
and it was announced that in the event of a conflict the United States flag 
would be hoisted at Hawaii, which would be used as a naval station. The 
tone of both Houses of Congress is warlike, and there has been a revival 
of the A/aine agitation. On Tuesday vessels were despatched to Cuba 


Foreign 


to fetch all the United States consular officers and such United States- 


subjects as desire to leave the island. The States have secured an island 
in Samana Bay, Hayti, as a coaling station near to Cuba. President 
McKinley’s Message was read to the Cabinet on Tuesday. 

A second-class cruiser was purchased in England on Saturday by the 
United States. 

M. Zinovieff is said to have ‘‘ casually told” the Sultan on Friday last 
that 20,000 recruits for the Far East would shortly traverse the Dardanelles 
in the Russian Volunteer Fleet’s vessels. Fresh difficulties have arisen as 
to the Russo-Turkish War Indemnity, Russia requiring the payment of her 
reduced demand in cash. Negotiations on the subject are proceeding, 
and M. Zinovieff had an audience with the Sultan on Sunday. 

The Turkish troops having been removed from the Canea cordon, in 
Crete, the whole outpost line is now occupied by international troops. 

Complications have arisen in the Balkans between Turkey and Bulgaria, 
the latter objecting to the movement of Turkish troops to the Bulgarian 
frontier. The Ottoman Government justifies the movement by the am- 
biguous attitude of Prince Ferdinand’s Government. 

The verdict of the Seine Assize Court against M. Zola was quashed on 
Saturday by the Court of Cassaticn on technical grounds. 

A large increase of the Austrian Navy is expected. In future, according 
to the Neue Freve Presse, it is to consist of 15 battleships, 14 cruisers, 
15 torpedo vessels, and 90 torpedo boats. 

The Governor-General of Mozambique, who left Berlin last week, 
stated, in the course of an interview, that the object of his visit was to 
**secure permanent protection for Delagoa Bay and Lorenzo Marquez 
against English attempts.” 

April 1, Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D., at Belsize Crescent, aged 91. 
Congregationalist minister and well-known Biblica critic. One of the 
Old Testament Revision Committee. April 2, 
Major-General G. F. Gildea, C.B., at his father-in- 
law’s residence in Dumbartonshire, aged 66. Served 
in the Crimean War, the Boer War of 1881, and the Sudan campaign of 
1885.———April 3, Lord Hillingdon, at Wilton (Wilts), aged 67. Well 
known in the City, being a member of the Imperial Ottoman Bank’s 
London Committee, and a partner in ‘‘ Glyn’s ” banking company. M.P. 
for Northallerton 1865-6, and for West Kent 1868-85, in the Conservative 
interest. General Sir Henry J. Warre, K.C.B., at Cadogan Place, 
aged 80. Served in the Crimea, Central India (1858), and New Zealand. 

April 4, in the course of the adjourned debate on the Prisons Bill 
(which was subsequently committed to the Standing Committee on Law), 
Mr. T.'P. O’Connor said that ‘‘ in the local prisons 
insanity was nine or ten times as great as among the 
outside adult population, and this state of things 
was produced by starvation, solitude, and punishments. The Bill would 
not remedy these evils unless it was much amended. Half a century 
hence the present system would be thought to be as great an anachronism 
and barbarism as the gibbets which surrounded London in the eighteenth 
century would now be considered.” 

Mr. John Burns said :—‘‘ What was No. 1 diet? He had experienced 
it. He had six ounces of bread at half-past five in the afterncon and 
nothing more till half-past seven next morning, a period of fourteen 
hours. Six ounces of bread! Only as much as members of this House 
took as the mere fringe of their dinner. That was not the way to reform 
men. It was the way to brutalise them and make them unfit for work.” 

April 5, Mr. Balfour, at the conclusion of his statement with regard 
to England’s Policy in the Far East, said: ‘*Our policy, I am con- 
vinced, should be a Conservative policy as regards China. If it be 
possible, we desire to see China maintain not only the nominal but the real 
suzerainty over her vast dominions. We desire, indeed, to see those 
dominions open to universal trade, but we do not desire to see them cut 
up and divided among the’ expectant heirs of this great moribund Empire, 
or what they assumed to be moribund.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED SIX-SHILLING NOVELS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Aristocracy and Evolution (W. H. Mallock). Adam & Charles Black. es. 6d. 
Between Sun and Sand (Wm. C, Scully). Methuen. 6s. 








Bishop's Dilemma (Ella D'Arcy). John Lane. 3s. 6d. THE LONDONERS: an Absurdity. By Rosert HicHEns. 
— English Dictionary (Edited by Thomas Davidson). W. & R. Chambers. DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. By I. ZANGWILL. 
—_ and Errors Semone ain As car oe THE LAKE OF WINE. By BERNARD CaPES. 
ritical Examination of Dr. G. Birkbeck's ‘‘ Johnson” (Percy Fitzgerald). iss, Sands, 

&Co. 5s. THE MINISTER OF STATE. By J. A. Srevart, Author 
Cross Trails (Victor Waite). Methuen. 6s. of ‘In the Day of Battle.” 
Egyptian Coquette (Clive Holland). C. Arthur Pearson. 2s. 6d. THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. By S1..G. WELLs, Author 
Fighting for Favour (W. G. Tarbet). J. W. Arrowsmith, 3s. 6d. of “‘ The Time Machine.” 
Fur, Feather, and Fin Series: - —_ 

The Salmon (Hon. A. E. Gathorne Hardy and others), Longmans, Green, & Co. 55. KING , CIRCUMSTANCE. By Epwin Pucu, Author of 
Half Round the World for a Husband (May Crommelin). T, Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. # R 7 i 
Home University Magazine. West, Newman, & Co, 1s. THE SCOURGE-STICK. By Mrs, CAMPBELL PRAED. 
Idler Magazine. April. 1s. : THE BROOM OF THE WAR-GOD. By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 


Judge Jeffreys (H. B. Irving). Wm. Heinemann. 

Keepers of the People (Edgar Jepson). C. Arthur Pearson. 6s. 
King Circumstance (Edwin Pugh). Wm. Heinemann. 6s. Lendon: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
Labour Movement (L. T. Hobhouse). T. Fisher Unwin. 1s. 

Life and Times of Niccolo Machiavelli (Professor Pasquale Villari). T, Fisher Unwin. 


qs. 6d. 
Londoners, The (Robert Hichens). Wm. Heinemann. 6s. THE MONTH LY MUSICAL RECORD 


Lucky Bargee (Harry Lander). C, Arthur Pearson. 3s. 6d. 








Marriage Customs in Many Lands (Rev. H. N. Hutchinson). Seeley & Co. For APRIL contains: 

North American Review. March. 2s. 6d. per 
Outlines of the History of Printing in Finland (Valfrid Vacenus). F. H. Butler. Wagner, the Invalid (E. Baughan)—Modern Editions of the Classics 
Pelican House, E.C. (B. B. West). T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. (Franklin Peterson)—The Psychology of the Musician (E, Newman)— 
Point of View, A (Caroline Fothergill). J. W. Arrowsmith, 3s. 6d. Music Teaching, Past and Present (Dr. Riemann)— ‘‘ Rounds,” edited by 
Porphyrion and other Poems (Laurence Binyon). Grant Richards. 5s. J. Powell Metcalfe. Concerts, Review, &c. 24 pages of Articles and 
Ruba’iyat of Omar Khayyam (E. Heron Allen). H.S. Nichols. 10s. 6d. Music. Post free, 23d. Yearly subscription (may commence at any 


St. Peter’s Magazine (March). 6d. 

Selections from the British Satirists (Cecil Headlam), F.E. Robinson. 6s. 
Shakespeare (George Wyndham, M.P.). Methuen. ros. 6@, 

Studies in Brown Humanity (Hugh Clifford). Grant Richards. 6s. AUGENER & Co., 199 Regent Street & 22 Newgate Street. 


“Stories of the Empire” Series: New Zealand (William Pember Reeves). Horace 


Gard Goect ek 8 Pike Gene, 6 GURLITT’S POPULAR PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 


time), 2s. 6d. 














Through the Famine Districts of India (F. H. S. Merewether), A. D. Innes & Co. 26s. ELEMENTs OF Music, EXERCISES, SCALES, ARPEGGIOS, AND 

Unclaimed Money (Percival B. Walmsley). Littlebury & Co. 6d. Pe ea a ae ~ Cie ie hain ; 

Vaccination a Delusion (Alfred Russel Wallace). Swan Sonnenschein & Co. FAVOURITE PiEcEs. 80 Folio pages, 5s. 

Vicar of Wakefield (Oliver Goldsmith). Service & Paton. 2s. 6. eer i ~ 24 Pros ive Rondinos. Each 3s. 

Workers, The (W. A. Wyckoff), Wm. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 34 Progressive Sonatinas. Each ” 24 I oe ‘ “ 

Year's Exile (George Bourne), John Lane. 3s. 6d. AUGENER & CO., 199 Regent Street and 22 Newgate Street. 
AND 


RESTAURANT. 


OVERLOOKING THE VICTORIA GARDENS AND EMBANKMENT. 
The Management have now been successful in obtaining the services of M. FRANCOIS, the 
well-known Restaurateur of the Grand Hotel, Monte Carlo. 


TABLES MAY BE BOOKED IN ADVANCE. 
Magnificent Suites of Rooms for Private and Public Banquets. Orchestra. 


Telegraphic Address: **CECELIA,” London. A. JUDAH, Manager. Telephone : No. 3,617°(*“*GERRARD ”). 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 


1,000 feet above sea level. 








Centre of the picturesque Peak District. Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 
HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 
NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° FAHRENHEIT. 
Finest "Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Halil, 
Tennis, Bowls, &c. Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
COUNCIL CLERK, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
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SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM :— 


A. CLERET 
151 OXFORD STREET 


LONDON W 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION 


The Trade only 
[PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 





AFRICAN UNITED INSURANCE 


CORPORATION, Ltd. 
CAPITAL - = £200,000. 


FIRE. ACCIDENT. PLATE-GLASS. 


LIFE. The ‘ African United” represents the leading English 
LIFE Offices. . 





London Consultative Committee— 


OwEN R. DUNELL, Esq. (Director Bank of Africa, London). 
HENRY B, MARSHALL, Esq. (15 Gt. St. Helen’s, E.C.) 
JoHN Pappon, Esq. (Messrs. Hill & Paddon). 

ARCH. PARKER, Esq. (Messrs. Wood & Parker). 





Head Office-JOHANNESBURG (P.O. Box 1228). 


CAPE TOWN OFFICE: 133 LONGMARKET STREET. 
DURBAN OFFICE: 350 WEST STREET. 


The English Branch is now open to deal with the above classes of 
business at Lowest Current Rates zz Zugland or South Africa, 


| and offers special facilities for the Insurance of Mining and other 
| Property 7 che latter field. 


LONDON OFFICE OF THE CORPORATION— 


20 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Local Secretary, THOS. C. SHAW. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—South Africans coming to or temporarily re- 


siding in England can have their letters addressed to the care of the 
Corporation, as above. 





FURNITURE 





ORIGINAL 
TASTEFUL 
DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL 





DECORATIONS 


175 & 176 SLOANE ST., S.W. 


WARINGS 


(WARING § GILLOW, Ltd.) 


175 to 181 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 





HOTEL VICTORIA 
LONDON 


Most conveniently and fashionably situated, with large number of Sitting and Bed Rooms en suite, and Single 
and Double Bedrooms. The Victoria Orchestra performs selections in Dining Hall daily during Luncheon and 


Dinner. 
38. 6d. Also service a la carte. 
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Tables may be secured in advance. 


Open to non-residents. 
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